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In Our Opinion 

















MENTAL HEALTH 

By the time this is printed, Canada 
will have had its first “Mental Health 
Week”. Mental health, we will have 
been assured by film 
radio, is, like education, everybody's 


press, and 


business. There can be no argument 
with this proposition. Mental health 
Many of 
the causes and most of the cures of 
health lie the 
community. The community must 
the costs of 
mentally ill and also loses the con- 


is a community problem. 


poor mental within 


pay caring for the 
tribution to community life and in- 
come which those who are ill might 
otherwise make. 

Canada certainly cannot be accus- 
ed of pampering her mental patients. 
The average daily cost per patient of 
$1.50, 
the same as for penitentiary prison- 
ers. Nevertheless the total cost to 
the country is 34 million dollars a 


care and treatment is about 


year. For each one thousand dollars 
spent on care, the country spends one 
dollar on research into the causes of 
Last year (1949-50) 
the Dominion Government set aside 
$4.122.171 for mental health work 
in the provinces, of which the pro- 
Of what 


they did spend, only about 4% was 


mental illness. 


vinces spent less than half. 


spent on research. 

These | statistics, 
furnish “food for thought’, were 
supplied by the Canadian Mental 
Health Association, which is our old 
friend, the National Committee for 


Mental Hygiene (of which a full 


which certainly 


account appeared in Foop FOR 
THoucnut for January, 1950) under 
a new Its aims remain the 
same, but the new name indicates a 


name, 


new desire “to seek the partnership 
Canadian citizen” in the 
achievement of those The 
primary aim is the improvement of 
the mental health of all Canadians. 


of every 
aims. 


What is the good mental health we 
seek? There are various definitions 
but they all include some such phrase 
as, “the ability to get along well with 
people” or “to live with other people 
happily, productively and  accept- 
These are familiar words to 
people who are. involved in adult 
education at all seriously. “Adult 
education is significant because it can 
free us to take creative action and to 
live in some degree of love and fel- 
lowship with our neighbors.” Or, 
“the role of the adult educator is to 
help the citizens to relate to one 
another with optimum effectiveness 
as they carry out their purposes.” 
There are differences of emphasis 
among the philosophies of adult edu- 
cation, but all would agree, we think, 
that adult education contributes to 
good mental health, either as an end- 
product or a by-product. 


ably.” 


But there is a great difference in 
approach. Psychiatrists now believe 
that the causes of mental illness lie in 
emotionally damaging experiences of 
infancy and childhood. In seeking 
to prevent mental illness, therefore, 
the Canadian Mental Health Associ- 
ation is concentrating on the child. 





It is interested in adults not so much 
for their own present sakes, but as 
the shapers of the character and en- 
vironment of the next generation. It 
is the mental health of the adults 
thirty years from now which most 
concerns the mental hygienists of 
today. 

This is not due to any callousness 
on their part toward the unhappiness 
and waste of human potentialities 
which they see all about them now. 
It is simply the practical application 
Ex- 


perience with the armed forces dur- 


of principles of conservation. 


ing the war revealed the staggering 
extent of mental illness in our popu- 
lation, not necessarily acute but 
crippling. One hundred or more 
persons out of every 1,000 examined 
for military service in World War II 
were rejected because of mental or 
nervous disability. It is estimated 
that one out of every ten people 
should be receiving some sort of 
psychiatric treatment The 
shortage of trained personnel is so 
acute that there is absolutely no 
possibility in the forseeable future 
that treatment will be available on 
any such scale. So, to use what per- 
sonnel is available most effectively 
is to concentrate on prevention, in 
other words on children. That is the 
reasoning behind the planning of 
such a venture as the Forest Hill 
Project, described by Mrs. Anderson 
in this issue. 

We adults, however, have our 
place in these schemes for the mental 
health of the next generation. If we 
are parents and teachers, we are, of 
course, intimately involved and re- 
sponsible. But all of us can con- 
tribute to the building of communities 


now. 


which are themselves conducive to 
mental health. Good mental health 
consists, at least partly, in good 
adjustment to surroundings. Do we 
want individuals who are well ad- 
justed to bad housing, intemperance, 
cruelty, injustice, hatred, war? Of 
course not. If we set out together to 
eliminate such evils from our world 
for the sake of the mental health of 
the next generation, we may, perhaps 
incidentally, perhaps deliberately, be 
achieving some improvement in the 
mental health of our own and, at the 
same time, filling the purposes of 
adult education. 


TENTH ANNIVERSARY 

Ten years is quite an age for a 
radio program, especially an edu- 
We have no statistics, 
but we doubt if Farm Radio Forum 
has any contemporaries in our coun- 


cational one. 


try, or many anywhere. 

Those of our readers who read the 
department “Farm Forum News” 
regularly will be well acquainted 
with the nature and accomplishments 
of the program. This feature is pre- 
pared by Miss Ruth McKenzie, 
Editor and Research Director for 
Farm Forum and a much valued 
member of our Editorial Board. To 
those who do not read “Farm Forum 
News” regularly we especially com- 
mend the tenth anniversary appraisal 
in this issue. 

Farm Radio Forum is one of sev- 
eral adult education experiments in 
Canada which are known around the 
world. It may be made the object of 
an extensive research project by 
Unesco because it is believed that it 
has features which other countries 
may adapt for their own use and 
benefit. 





Right here in Canada, Farm Forum 
has been subjected to a different 
kind of research for a_ different 
reason. The trite adage about the 
prophet not without honor save in 
his own country comes to mind. 
Farm Radio Forum has been attacked 
by some Canadians as being biased 
in favor of the farmer and unfair to 
other interests in the 
critical of capitalism 
favorable toward socialism. 


country. as 


being and 


To investigate these charges, a 
committee was set up by the CAAE 
Executive consisting of two educa- 
tors, the public relations expert of a 
large industrial plant and an execu- 
tive of a large packing-house com- 
pany. Every member of this com- 
all the 
the calendar year 1950. They agreed 


mittee read broadcasts for 


in their findings that the broadcasts 
were on the whole intelligent and 
They felt that the chairmen 
had been fair in their presiding over 
The 


discussion had occasionally not pre- 


serious. 
and summarizing of discussion. 


sented all relevant points of view, 
but the committee felt that this fail- 
ure not to deliberate 
desire to be partisan but to the in- 
herent difficulty of the task. The con- 
cluding words of the report of this 
truly 


was due any 


disinterested group of men 
should warm the hearts of all Forum 
members: 

“The central truth about the For- 
ums is that they have performed a 
great service for the farming com- 
munity. They have accustomed the 
farmers and their families to form 
take 
their 
educational, eco- 
nomic and social. Occasionally they 


relations 
together 
common problems 


closer social and to 


counsel regarding 


have made excursions into the wider 
field of world affairs. Briefly, they 
seem to us to be performing their 
duty as intelligent members of a 
democracy more successfully than the 
majority of their neighbors whether 
in town or country. The record of 
their discussions leaves on a reader 
the impression that their object is 
wider and an under- 
standing of opinions which they do 
not share, an ideal which even some 
of their critics may not as yet have 
perfectly attained.” 


MASSEY COMMISSION 

The Editorial Board deeply _re- 
grets that the tabling of the Report 
of the Massey Commission has been 
postponed to a date well past the 
deadline for this issue. Probably 
the Report will be public property, 
however, before our publication date 
and the first rounds of battle will be 
resounding throughout the land as 
these words are read. We should 
like to fire a few rounds of ammuni- 
tion ourselves, but there seems to be 
little profit in aiming them at decoy 
ducks. By the time we resume pub- 
lication next October the smell and 
smoke of powder will probably have 
vanished and our task will be to re- 
kindle fading embers of interest. 

The signs at present indicate that 
the forces are marshalling themselves 
for a sharp encounter. The follow- 
ing sentence recently appeared in 
the literary column of a Toronto 
daily paper: “If it (The Massey Com- 
mission Report) contains any recom- 
mendations which would extend the 
powers of the various government- 
supported, government-blessed, cul- 
tural agencies, then you and I ought 
to fight it.” 


information 





The CAAE has a long history of 
official support for the CBC and the 
Film Board. A theme which has 
been developed with numerous vari- 
ations in the columns of this journal 
is that Canada is fortunate in its 
hybrid form of public-private radio, 
which saves us from the worst evils 
of U.S. commercial radio and yet 
allows a flexibility and adaptability 
essential to such an extended and 
We think that 


Canadians agree with us; 


varied land. most 
we shall 
be very much surprised if the Massey 
Commission found 
Canadians by and large fairly well 
satisfied and grateful for the CBC 
and the Film Board. 


has not also 


Those who do not agree with us 
are, judging by our columnist, gath- 
Our 
danger is that we and our friends, 
who love peace, will shirk the strain 
of battle. However, we must remind 
ourselves that the CBC and NFB can- 
not fight for themselves beyond cer- 
If they did, they 


might seem to deserve the allegations 


ering themselves for a “fight”. 


tain narrow limits. 


of self-righteousness and self-interest 
sometimes made against them. They 
are our “servants”; if we want to 
We have 
never thought that the CBC or NFB 
were perfect; we have never thought 
that they thought so either. If we 
want them to be better, that’s up to us 


too. And the time is probably NOW. 


keep them. it’s up to us. 


SALUTATIONS 
We 


have read much about the 


material sacrifices being made by the 
British people in order to add an ex- 
tensive rearmament program to their 


already over-burdened economy. 
That the sacrifices are not all material 
was forcibly and sadly brought home 
to us recently with the arrival of the 
March-May issue of Further Educa- 
tion bearing the announcement of 
suspension of publication. The cause 
to which the journal was devoted has 
had to yield to the necessities of pro- 
viding for the urgent needs of elemen- 
tary and secondary education and 
education “directly related to indus- 
trial and commercial occupations.” 
We enjoyed Further Education and 
hope that circumstances will soon 
allow for resumption of publication 
and continued implementation of the 
provisions for Further Education in 
the Education Act of 1944. 


Another British publication in our 
field, an older and very true friend, 
Common Room, has also ceased 
publication this winter, but for hap- 
pier reasons. Started 25 vears ago 
to promote the idea of the educational 
settlement, it has succeeded so well 
in its mission that it can now say 
that its purpose has been fulfilled, 
the idea of the educational settlement 
has 


“arrived”. Congratulations to 


Common Room. However. its inter- 
est in adult education was wide and 
we shall miss it. 





On the cover: Pickford, 
Canadian-born star, congratulates 
some winners of the Third Annual 
Canadian Film Awards. Right to 
left are: Stanley Jackson (back to 
camera), who directed Feelings of 
Depression; NFB’s Ron Weyman, direc- 
tor of Apres le Bagne; Maurice 
Montgrain, producer of Winter Ang- 
ling in Comfort; D. R. Michener, 
Chairman of the Awards Committee; 
Michel Sanouillet, of the University of 
Toronto Film Society. 
See p. 23 and p. 48 
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state we have come 


I‘ is a sorry 
to when to hope is also to look 


suspiciously at that hope for signs 


Are there. after all, 
“confident tomorrows’ for any of us? 
And yet, it is just such projects as 
that being carried out in Forest Hill 
Village. willy-nilly 
say “yes” to life. that give us grounds 
for believing that the trend of the 
times 


of bravado. 


projects which 


towards destruction could be 
turned. Some sort of instinctive hope 
makes possible the work, and the 
work in turn creates the hope. 


What is the Forest Hill Village 
Project? It is an attempt to study 
and practise the ways and means to 
mental health at that point in our 
society which seems most likely to 
yield results—the child. And since 
most accessible in 
schools, and only understood within 
a network of relationships, the school- 
in-its-community must be the chosen 
field. That is what the National 


children are 


For Their 
More Confident 


‘Tomorrows 


By Violet Anderson 


> The Forest Hill Village Project 


Committee for Mental Hygiene recog- 
nized, back in 1947, when it began 
looking around for a suitable com- 
munity in which to carry out its re- 
search and its mental health measures. 

By fortunate coincidence, the 
Forest Hill \ illage School authorities 
this same time, looking 
The Board and the staff 
of the Village school system (com- 


were, at 
around too. 


prising three elementary schools, a 
junior high school, and a high school, 
with an attendance, overall, of about 
2,000 children) them- 
selves ready at all times to experi- 
ment with the best educational aims 
and methods open to them. Bump- 
ing up against mental health prob- 
lems in their schools, and recogniz- 
ing the inadequacy of their means 
for dealing with them, they ap- 
proached the National Committee for 
Mental Hygiene with a request for 
discussion of their difficulties. Al- 
ready they had behind them some- 
One of the 
teachers in a Village school, while 
attempting to hold classes in voca- 


have shown 


thing of a discovery. 





tional guidance, found his lessons 
breakin 
on those problems of most immediate 
concern to his pupils. He quickly 


realized that these discussions, going 


uo 
= 
o 


down into open discussion 


off at a tangent, were the most valu- 
able part of the lessons. Here was 
something akin to what was later to 
be an integral part of the Project, 
the classes in human relations. 


The third group involved in the 
origin of the Project, in addition to 
the National Committee and the Vil- 
lage school authorities, was the Uni- 
versity of Toronto, which was organ- 
izing to expand its : 
the field of mental health—expansion 
made possible by the federal monies 
granted to the Province for research 
in mental hygiene. 


research in 


The University 
group was also interested in the study 
of the child in his community setting. 
The result of this combination of cir- 
cumstances was that Forest Hill Vil- 
lage was chosen as the community; 
the University of Toronto and the 
National Committee offered their 
resources both of staff.and finance; 
and a University committee repre- 
senting the Departments of Psy- 
chology and Psychiatry, the College 
of Education, and the School of 
Social Work, was entrusted with the 
carrying out of the Project. The 
work has now been going on for 
nearly three years. Let us see what 
it is, and how, being what it is, it 
gives us reason to hope for more 
“confident tomorrows’. 


When a member of the staff speaks 
of the Forest Hill Village Project, 
he describes the work under three 
main headings: services, training ex- 
perience, and research. 


We may 
look at each in turn. 





Services 


The services, both therapeutic and 
preventive, comprise a clinic, coun- 
selling teams, seminars for parents, 
and classes in human relations. The 
clinic is staffed by a psychiatrist. a 
psychologist, a social worker, and a 
secretary, all working full time. More 
than 150 children with more or less 
acute problems have received help 
from this clinic over the past three 
years. The counselling teams, con- 
sisting of varying combinations of 
principals, teachers, and members of 
the Project staff, led by the director 
of the school’s own Guidance Depart- 
ment, have helped with problems not 
needing clinical attention but capable 
of solution by the classroom teacher 
with the help of the other resources 
of the school. The hope is that in 
the parents and_ teachers 
have acquired a greater general un- 
derstanding of children, and what is 
more, have begun to see the mental 
health services as an important and 
necessary part of community life. 
The demand for the services of both 
the clinic and the counselling teams 
by principals, teachers, and parents, 
is now far greater than can be met 
with present facilities. 


process, 


Parent seminars have achieved 
something of the same results. New 
perspectives are being gained, new 
questions asked. An outsider may 
well feel envious to hear that, in 
Forest Hill Village, parents have been 
discussing, under qualified leader- 
ship, the knotty problems of educa- 
tional philosophy, and the “relations 
between culture, society and the for- 
mation of personality”. They are 
now discussing the “relation between 
values and personality formation” 





within the Village itself. Even the 
fathers, the “tired business men”, are 
becoming involved. 


Probably the most interesting ser- 
vice of all, however. one which has 
stirred comment all over the continent 
and further. is the “class in 
The idea of these 
classes is simple enough: free dis- 


even 
human relations.” 


cussion by the children, undirected 
by the presiding teacher, on any sub- 
ject that is of interest to the children 
themselves. The astounding thing is 
that this simple idea is actually put 
into practice. The teacher does not 
interfere, does not put forward his 
judgments, his prejudices, or his 
values. The children do discuss any- 
thing they wish, saying whatever they 
like, and meeting only the agreement 
or disagreement of their peers, not 
the approval or disapproval of the 
teacher. There are no wrong or right 
answers. ‘There is only what each 
child believes to be true, based on 
his own experience, an experience 
which includes, of course, what others 
such as his parents have said and 
believed. The aim is to encourage 
each child to find out what he thinks 
for himself, for it is surely the core 
of mental health that a person know 
who he is, and 
thinks. In the process hidden con- 
flicts are perhaps brought into the 
open and thus prevented from work- 
ing their under- 
ground, or provoking those unsatis- 


what he feels and 


strange havoc 


factory defences so familiar to us all. 


A second objective of these classes 
is to give the children a sense of 
“togetherness”. Eachvchild discovers 
that others are trying to deal with 
the same problems which concern 
him; he is nowhere near alone in 


his feelings and thoughts. The shy 
child, often enough a sensitive person 
who has thought and felt a good deal, 
finds for that very reason that what 
he has to say stands up better in dis- 
cussion than the statements of those 
whose experience has not been as 
deep. What a revolution for this 
child, that he is listened to, that he 
begins to belong to the group! 

These classes are held in some few 
selected grades for one hour each 
week. The provision for regular dis- 
cussion, as against the chance spas- 
modic exchange which usually occurs, 
is also an important feature. Chil- 
dren learn to accept their problems 
with more equanimity not only when 
they realize that others have similar 
problems but when they can look 
forward to some likelihood of more 
understanding. Probably only a 
school can provide children with this 
constant opportunity to discuss mat- 
ters with those of their own age. 


People often ask, “What kinds of 
things do the children talk about 
under these circumstances and what 
kinds of conclusions do they come 
to?” The question can best be 
answered by giving an example. In 
one class, the children displayed con- 
siderable emotion about the descrip- 
tion of extreme corporal punishment 
which occurred in a novel by Dickens 
which they were reading in their Eng- 
lish class. After discussing corporal 
punishment for some time among 
themselves, they decided to do some 
“research” and collect other opinions 





Mrs. ANDERSON is chairman of 
the Editorial Board of Foop For 


THovucut and a writer of both 
prose and verse. 














In the course of their 
investigation the children began to 


on the subject. 


suspect the genuineness or honesty 
of some of the answers they were 
given. These doubts led to a discus- 
sion of the general question of telling 
the truth, the whole truth and noth- 
ing but the truth—when, to whom, 
and about what. Among the subjects 
not 
intercultural 


mentioned as most frequently 
treated truthfully 
relations, 


was 
including courtship and 
To this problem the dis- 


cussion now turned. 


marriage. 
No group con- 
clusions were reached on any of these 
topics but it is obvious that they were 
vital ones for the children, and each 
child was aided by the group discus- 
sion in making up his own mind. 


Some interesting results appear. 
Young people seem more flexible in 
their thoughts, more ready to change 
them, when they feel no one is at- 
tempting to force them. Secondly, 
for the teacher is 
gained, since the teacher seems to 
“understand” 


a new respect 


so much than 


had been expected. 


more 


One or two difficulties are recog- 


nized, and dealt with. The teacher 


in these classes must be, obviously, 
sympathetic and objective in his atti- 


tude. But he must also know how to 
stay out of things. He must believe 
that what the children, talking to- 
gether, decide is the truth for them, 
will probably either be just that or, 
if not, will shortly be discovered for 
what it is. The demands made on 
the teacher are thus considerable, re- 
quiring not only an ability to act as 
background, but also a faith that 
nothing more than background is 
needed, in this particular situation, 
for the welfare of the child. Perhaps 


8 





not exactly background. He is there 
to assist if discussion bogs down or 
grows too stormy. 

Another difficulty which may occur 
in these classes, and which is well 
met in Forest Hill Village, is the 
anxiety that can be aroused in a 
child who brings a conflict to light, 
who, for instance, finds himself dis- 
cussing a subject which one group or 
another in his society has considered 
taboo. The clinic and counselling 
teams are always there, ready to help 
a child over such conflicts, which, 
having once been faced and over- 
come, leave him but the stronger. 

People of an authoritarian tem- 
perament, who feel that their opinions 
must be accepted by all others, will 
doubtless object to these attempts to 
help children find their own beliefs 
and values. But the evidence indi- 
cates that it is only through freely 
accepted ideas and personal commit- 
ment to them that the kind of char- 
acter is formed on which strong de- 
mocracies are built. Not that our 
beliefs and values are created merely 
by talking about them, nor that social 
life is rich only by reason of con- 
versation, but that reflection on our 
experience and the expression of this 
reflection, in addition to satisfying a 
very real human need, gives us that 
of and others 
important to good human relation- 
ships. 


awareness ourselves 


Training 

If we turn now to the training 
aspect of the program we can see how 
it is planned that what goes on in 
Forest Hill Village may benefit the 
rest of Canada. 

Each year, for the past three years, 
a number of teachers from various 





parts of Canada have come to Forest 
Hill Village to act as students of and 
collaborators in the Village Project. 
All have received financial assistance 
from their local or provincial auth- 
orities, and all have been guaranteed 
the right to return to their jobs, with- 
out loss of seniority, after their year’s 
The Dominion Government 
has now approved the Forest Hill Vil- 
lage Project 


absence. 


“as a suitable training 
program for teachers in mental hy- 
giene, and is prepared to approve 
bursaries or subsidies for teachers 
nominated for such by the provinces”. 

The experience of these teachers 
while in the Village has included lec- 
ture courses, seminars, participation 
on counselling teams and in clinic 


conferences. work on research pro- 


jects, and the opportunity to learn 
and practise, under supervision, the 
techniques used in the human-rela- 
tions classes. As well may be imag- 
ined, the experience in these classes 
relations has 


on human most 


growth-provoking, and highly appre- 
ciated as such by the visiting teachers. 
Any educational 


been 


bodies who in the 
future come to believe in the value 
of these human-relations classes will 
surely have to train its teachers like- 
wise, not through didactic 
courses, but through the experience 
of “doing”. 


merely 


What happens when the teachers 
return to their home grounds? They 
are allowed a certain amount of time 
free from regular teaching in which 
to carry out their jobs, but their jobs 
that wonders 
should they not have picked up a few 
additional life-spans in Forest Hill 
Village while they were there. They 
speak to Home and School Associa- 


are so manifold one 


tions and service clubs, they talk on 
the radio, they form study groups, 
they visit the disturbed 
children and talk to parents, they 
attend all manner of conferences, they 
discuss problems in mental hygiene 


homes of 


Small boy in pursuit of butterflies — is this 
significant of a new concept of education? 


attend 
stimulate the collection 
of books on mental hygiene, they 


with other teachers, they 


‘linies, they 


begin classes in human relations and 
demonstrate the techniques to other 
teachers, they members of 
Film Councils or other community 


groups 


become 
and so on. Summing up, 
what they are trying to do is to make 
the community and the schools more 
mental-health conscious, and to act 
as liaison officers between the staffs 





of the schools and those of various 
social agencies in the community, be- 
tween clinics and schools, clinics and 
homes. home and school, and so on. 
They may go under the title of 
Mental Health Coordinator, or of 
Teacher-Psychologist; perhaps just as 
Visiting Guidance 
sultant, or Counsellor. 


Teacher, Con- 

Naturally, their work varies from 
community to community. 
rural visit many more 
schools and do more individual case 
work and intelligence testing than 
those in cities, where perhaps there 
are more clinical facilities to take 
over the problems of individuals. But 
even those who find themselves in- 
volved in the difficulties of individual 
children attempt to use the case work 
as a means of giving teachers and 
parents a more general understand- 
ing of children and mental hygiene 
measures. They bring to teachers a 
realization that “mental hygiene is 
involved in everything that goes on 
in the classroom”. 


Those in 


areas may 


In those com- 
adequate mental 
health services they attempt to dis- 
cover what are the needs for such, 
perhaps by uncovering problems only 
dimly recognized. 

The 


been 


munities lacking 


response to their work has 


generally quite favorable. 
Where they have been met with initial 


doubt they have been content to move 


slowly, knowing that a very great 
part of their work is itself a job in 
human 
than 


relations. Something less 
have set in 
motion what may, even without more 
teachers (and let us hope there will 
be more) become a movement of no 


mean proportions. 


twenty teachers 





Research 


There remains to note the research 
aspect of the Project. The general 
aim of the research is “to examine 
selected aspects of community life 
with a view to assessing their impact 
on the mental health of the children 
implicated in them”. There is the 
additional aim of assessing the value 
of the procedures used in the Pro- 
ject. The human-relations classes are 
being watched from every angle: for 
what actually takes place, for what 
happens to what children, for ways 
to improve the techniques, and, of 
course, for the overall effects on those 
children participating in such classes 
as contrasted with those not partici- 
pating. 


A complete analysis of the data 
collected will probably take some 
time, given the available staff. When 
the research is finished, we may know 
some little bit more about what cul- 
tural patterns produce what difficul- 
ties, and how best we can give our 
children the wherewithal to deal with 
these difficulties, that their yesterdays 
may be cheerful, their tomorrows con- 
fident, and the world, through their 
efforts, perhaps a better place in 
which to live. 





The 
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Canada Foundation has been 


administer two scholar- 
ships of two thousand dollars each 
for advanced training in drama, paint- 
ing, and musical composition, offered 
by the Hockey 
Association. information, 
Canada 
Ottawa. 
submitted 


Canadian Amateur 

For full 
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> From Britain under fire a professor of social work 
brings experience and good advice for Canadians today. 


Adult Edueation 


For Troubled Times 


By John S$. Morgan 


without: meaning 
friend to 
RB Si ne : 2 

sritain in more than one way. Among 


| ITLER has. 
et it, 


been a great 
other benefits he has conferred upon 
us, he compelled us as a people to 
(1) 
This striking sentence introduces the 
story of adult 


between 


take adult education seriously”. 


education in 
1938 
1944, from being a vigorous private 
experiment, conducted with official 
support by a different 
formal 
position, in the new Education Act 
of 1944, as a duty of the public 
authorities. It was the 
troubled times which brought to full 
harvest the work un- 
named pioneers who had shown that 


how 


Britain moved. and 


score of 


voluntary agencies, into a 


education 
of scores of 


adult citizens in a democracy can 
educate themselves throughout life if 
the means and the methods appro- 
priate to their needs are sought and 
employed. 

It would be necessary to write a 
whole book to trace and re-weave in 
the many threads 
that went into the rich and rapidly 
unfolding tapestry of adult educa- 
It will 


(1) H. C. Dent., Education in Transi- 
tion—New York: Oxford University Press, 
1946. p. 146. 


Canadian terms 


tion under the stress of war. 


only be possible here to sketch the 


outlines and to direct particular 
attention to the possible uses of adult 
education in relation to Civil Defence 


as one example of what can be done. 


Impact of War 

The first impact of war led, in 
Britain, to a rapid development of 
adult education activities of a strictly 
practical nature. “Many thousands 
of English men and women... 
crowded into classes to learn about 
war gases and how to combat them, 
about first-aid and home nursing, 
about fire-fighting and the duties of 
a civilian in case of invasion or air- 
raid.” (2) These sternly utilitarian 
studies soon led to others. Men and 
women wanted to learn how and why 
the world was in such a mess. Classes 
on international affairs, geography, 
economics, political science, psycho- 
logy, history, sprang up all over the 
face of Britain. So long as the 
treatment was realistic and related to 
the real needs of the times, groups 
continued in vigorous study and dis- 
cussion for season after season with 
growing participation and education- 
al profit. 


(2) Ibid. p. 147. 





It was not an accident that 
C.E.M.A. (The Council for the 


Encouragement of Music 
Arts) was born early in the war. This 


and the 


was the organization that took art 
and music to the people, whose thirst 
for beauty grew more clamant as the 
dirt and the beastliness of war came 
closer to the citizen fireside in the 


“blitz” of 1940-41. 


like the London Philharmonic, great 


Great orchestras 


acting companies like the Old Vic, 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet. 
tour and people flocked to the church 


went on 


halls and the town halls to see and 
Exhibitions of the 
masterpieces of art of all ages were 


hear them. 
brought out of their hiding-places 
in caves and sent travelling. The 
same spirit of searching for beauty 
amid the trials of war was clearly 
demonstrated by the noon-hour con- 
certs organized by Dame Myra Hess 
in the heart of London in the 
National Gallery, that drew crowded 
houses every day for years. 

Another field 
tion into 


educa- 
in the 
armed forces. The brilliant experi- 
ment of A.B.C.A. (the Army Bureau 
of Current Affairs) brought within 
the formal structure of compulsory 


where adult 


came its own was 


discipline all the richness of good 
adult education based on discussion 
groups, serviced by trained group 
leaders and supplied with imagina- 
tive well as 


materials. visual as 


written. 

On the home front, in the various 
civil 
adult 
From air-raid 
shelters came a steady demand for 
music, for discussions and lectures: 
from the 


with 
need for 


organizations associated 


defence, a similar 


education developed. 


thousands of froups of 





volunteer (and permanent) firemen, 
air-raid wardens, rescue-parties, fire- 
watchers and others came a demand 
for some worthwhile activity to fill 
the long hours of waiting for the call 
to action. Civil defence was found 
to resemble very closely the classic 
description of a soldier’s life: “Long 
periods of waiting, interspersed with 
short interludes of violent activity”. 


From these experiences can be 
drawn a number of basic conclusions 
which are important to adult educa- 
tion First, in a 
the 
citizen needs to know what is going 


today. modern 


democratic — society, ordinary 
on and seeks to understand it. Second, 
as the tensions of human affairs rise, 
people turn to the arts for solace and 
seek beauty in all her forms. Third, 
art, music and drama of the very 
highest standard can be 
hended by, and are sought by, a 
very large proportion of citizens in 
Fourth, the 
methods of adult education can be 
most effectively used for the practical 
tasks of training citizens to perform 


compre- 


a modern democracy. 


efficiently the new and strange duties 
which modern total war thrusts upon 
all of them, civilian and service man 


alike. 


Civil Defence 

If these principles are applied to 
the matter of civil defence in Canada 
in 1951, certain functions of adult 
education can be clearly identified. 
The need of citizens in modern demo- 
cracy to understand the events and 
problems of the day is one to which 
adult has 


education always been 


applied. Civil defence is a necessary 
part of Canada’s total defence mobil- 
ization, and adult education is needed 





if Canadians are to play an effective 


part in thei self-protection. 
That is the first essential fact about 
that it is not the de- 


fence of civilians by some omnipotent 


own 
civil defence: 


“they” represented by an official but 
the means by which citizens prepare 
to defend themselves against the con- 
sequences of enemy attack. 

The experience of Great Britain 
during the war and the facts un- 
allies 


covered in Germany by the 


as they moved in to victory, all 
confirm the fact that, while enemy 
attack on 


physical damage, such as destruction 


civilians can cause great 
of property, it cannot do more than 
temporary damage to production ot 
to the ongoing conduct of daily life. 
The dangers of being killed or injured 
by enemy action are a great deal less 
than the ever present risk of being 
killed or injured in an automobile 
accident. 

one of the tasks 
of adult education to help civilians 


It must be 


to assess the real effects of enemy 
attacks coolly, and without the sen- 
sationalism of some sections of the 
The more accurate the infor- 
that 
through adult education groups, the 


press. 


mation can be disseminated 


better prepared will the ordinary 
citizen be to act calmly and sensibly 
should the 
active civil defence measures 
effect. It should, for 
always be recognized that one of the 


need ever arise to put 
into 


example, 


main purposes of attacks on civilians 
is to confuse and distress them to the 
point where their governments must 
divert to the home front supplies and 
man-power which are needed for 
military or for more useful purposes 


elsewhere. Thus it is true today, in 


1951, that dollar of 
sary expenditure which is made to 


every unneces- 


satisfy any group of citizens’ un- 


reasonable fears for their own safety 
is a dollar wasted in the battle for 
military and eco- 


production and 


nomic strength. In a word, enemy 


action, whether by air bombardment 


or by other means, is likely to fail 


in one of its main objectives if the 
citizens are well informed and there- 
It is 
It is 
education to 


fore unwilling to be panicked. 
the unknown which is feared. 
the adult 
ensure unknown 


business of 
that the becomes 
known. 

Civil 
forms. In 


take 


may 


defence must many 
the home it 
blast 
plosives, against contaminated food 


and water: it may mean the develop- 


mean 


protection against from ex- 


ment of new routines to secure ade- 
It must 
also have more active expression. 


quate sleep and cleanliness. 


sritain learned the hard way, by 
letting the heart of London go up in 
flames in January, 1941, that simple 
fire precautions, and adequate train- 
ing will convert the ordinary citizen 
from a into a 
Methods 
of adult education can be developed 
to teach the citizen to fight fires, to 


give skilled service in rescuing vic- 


useless spectator 


vigorous ally against fire. 


tims and preventing damage, to nurse 
the injured, to care for the homeless, 
to act as couriers and messengers, to 
provide food and shelter and to be 
useful in a dozen other ways. All of 
these tasks will require, in an active 
civil defence operation, a large re- 
serve of willing trained volunteers. 
No nation can afford the man-power 
to staff these services at full strength 
all the time in all the towns and 





cities on the off chance that they may 


be needed. Each of the existing 
services which deal with the immedi- 
of a raid, for 
example, or the health and welfare 


services which take the longer strain 


ate consequences 


of care for the sick and homeless, 
will staff 
inforced by large bodies of trained 


need its permanent re- 


citizens, who go about their daily 
work but who are on call if emer- 
gency should arise. These citizens 
can be trained; their training will 
take all the 
imaginative skills of adult education. 


Incidentally, if Britain’s experience 


best creative and 


is anything to go by, neighbors en- 


g 
gaged in preparing themselves for 
active citizen duty will also find them- 
selves rediscovering all the rewards 
of the “good-neighborliness” that has 
largely from our 
urban communities. Group-life and 
community-life can be fostered and 


developed by adult education. Groups 


so disappeared 


of good neighbors are comforting 
companions in a time of sudden 
emergency and stress. 


Any active war situation is likely 
to produce a new set of living condi- 
tions. Even if a total black-out 
not enforced, there will almost cer- 
tainly be severe restrictions on the 


Is 


use of hydro-electric power, and on 
the availability of public and private 
transportation. These conditions will 
tend to cut down very heavily the 
use of large-scale commercial recrea- 
tion. People will be compelled to 
rely more upon their own resources 
to fill the time which is now spent at 
the cinema, or in other places of 
mass entertainment. The last war 
led, in Great Britain, to a phenomenal 
increase in the use of public libraries, 
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and in the development of discussion 
groups, radio listening groups, study 
circles all forms of arts and 
crafts that could be practised at 
Here a rich field for 
adult education, imaginatively con- 
ceived. People ceased to take their 
recreation passively 
active participants. 


and 


home. was 


and became 
Some study of 
the possible changes in the character 
of social life under war conditions 
would reveal inexhaustible 


opportunities for adult education. 


almost 


Last but not least must be remem- 


bered the lesson that in a time of 
external stress, people turn with more 
eagerness to the arts. It may not he 
possible for thousands of people to 
congregate together for symphony 
but it for 


musicians to take to the road and 


concerts. is possible 


bring music to the small groups in 


their own neighborhoods. The large 
art galleries may have to be closed, 
but the works of art, too, should go 
into the community in loan exhibi- 


The of 


services is a new field of adult edu- 


tions. organization these 
cation, already opened in the war, 
and in some part continued since 
the war, which should be greatly ex- 
panded in any period of active war. 

Civil defence, then, is not a passive 
operation in which the citizen waits 
to be attacked. 
which has 
part. Adult education will serve a 
vital purpose if it considers how it 
can best help people now to fit them- 
selves as active citizens, and plans 


It is an operation in 


every citizen an active 


how it can meet the challenge which 
will be presented by any active civil 
defence operation. 





>» Are we running toward or 
away from a world community? 


Let’s Fix the Ytinummoce Dlrow! 


By Murray Thomson and Neil Agnew 


WONDER inherit the 

earth after man destroys himself. 
Cats? No—too Per- 
haps dogs—but they fight almost as 
much as men do. Ants! They work 
pretty well together—maybe the ants 
will inherit the earth. ... 


who will 


self-centred. 


“What are you mumbling about?” 
said a small man who suddenly ap- 
peared, 


“Who are you?” | asked. 
“I’m the Man from Mars. I'm tak- 


ing a look at the way things are going 
Doesn’t look too good 


= 


and you think that man is going to 


destroy himself,” he added. 


on earth. 


Feeling a little ashamed of this 
admission to a stranger, I gathered 
“Well, of course man 
doesn’t have to destroy himself. But 
he has to work a lot harder at making 
this earth into a world community.” 


my defences. 


The little man laughed. “From 
what I’ve seen,” he said pleasantly, 
“what you're really building here on 
earth is an Ytinummoc Dlrow.” 
“What's that?” startled. 
“What's an Ytinummoc Dlrow?” 


said I. 


“Did you ever watch a film run 
backwards?” asked the little 
“The sounds are the same, the images 


man. 


are the same, but it has no meaning. 
Worse than that, it 
And leaves you feeling confused and 


gets nowhere. 


helpless. 


“You earth-men talk about a world 
community but you’re running back- 
wards. When loyalties to your na- 
tional and your world community are 
in conflict, 
first 

Even your provinces fight 


you always put your 
nation ‘My country, right or 
wrong. 
for their ‘rights’ at the expense of 
the country as a whole. And your 
families are loyal first to themselves 
and only secondly to the communities 
in which they live.” 


I looked at him quickly. “Perhaps 
as a stranger here you can see these 
things better than I. But, could you 


give me some examples?” 

“Take wheat,” said the stranger. 
“For what you earth-men do with 
wheat you can thank the Ytinummoc 


Dirow. There are a very few simple 


More than half the 
members of the world community 
need wheat, and they need it badly. 
But these people live on the ‘wrong 
side of the track’ 
munity. 


facts involved. 


in the world com- 
You Canadians have more 
wheat than you need and a very high 
standard of living. You could cut 
your export price in half, 


lowered your living standards. 


if you 
But 
your first loyalty is to yourselves, 
to the principle of the Ytinummoc 
Dilrow. You would like to help these 
people, but the principle gets in the 
way. 








and Netw 
Acnew. are on the staff of the 
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‘Are we Canadians the only guilty 
ones?” | asked sharply. 

“I’ve seen worse,” he said. “Right 
at this time the 
Russians, 


Americans and the 
have wheat, are 
dangling it like a carrot before the 
Indians, who need it. 


who 


That’s worse.” 
“What you've said may be true in 
the world at large,” | replied, “but 
9 
“Or take your small communi- 
ties,” he cut in. “I enjoyed my visit 
in one of them, a town called Hill- 
crest. The people treated me kindly 
were interested in what | had 
I went to a meeting of their 
Home and School, and stayed in town 
overnight with the MacLean family.” 


and 
to say. 


“What did you see in Hillcrest?” 
| asked with interest. 

“The Home and School was busy 
planning its program for the year. 
Three meetings on the school cur- 
riculum, a Christmas party, films on 
world affairs, a speaker on the value 
of community centres. It was all 
constructive and it added up to a 
better community. ‘By 
Hillerest we are helping to construct a 
world community,’ said the president 
over coffee and doughnuts.” 


improving 


“And didn’t you agree?” I asked 
the stranger. 

He looked at me and _ smiled. 
“Well, the president didn’t see why 
his organization should discuss na- 
tional issues such as federal aid to 
education or the Housing Act. Nor 


did he agree that their yearly pro- 
gram should encourage the member- 
ship to take a more active, direct part 
affairs. He couldn't, of 
course, because the Ytinummoc Dlrow 
was in the way.” 


in world 


“You said that you stayed with the 
MacLeans. What were they like?” 
| questioned, 

“The MacLeans had lived in Hill- 
crest for 27 David MacLean 
was a hard-working store-keeper, al- 
ways on the job, well-liked. His wife, 
Jean, kept their modest home in spot- 
less condition. 
their 
most of 


years. 


They were proud of 
children, who 
their attention. ‘Families 
like ours are the backbone of the 
nation, David MacLean told me 
But it hadn't occurred to 
him that the failure of the Community 
Council and the town library revealed 


three received 


proudly, 


a basic weakness in the backbone.” 


silent as | 
pondered the implications of his last 
remarks. 


For a minute I was 


“Are you saying that the 
Ytinummoc Dlrow, 
what is 


the running-in- 
reverse—is endangering 
mans existence 7 


He nodded. 


“Do that if 
learn to put the good of the com- 
ahead of the family, the 
the the 
world before the nation, perhaps we d 


you mean we could 
munity 


nation before community, 


get the harmony we're after?” 
He nodded looked 


pleased. 


again and 


“But how? How do you go about 
in?” 


The Man from Mars spun his hat 
on the top of his finger. “That's your 
problem,” he said, not very helpfully. 
“You earth-men are known all over 
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the Universe for being long on tech- 
niques, short on why you use them. 
You've developed radio. television 
and multi-lingual earphones. You've 
set up complicated international ma- 
chinery for handling disputes of all 
kinds. And for what purposes? But 
| will say this for you—once you get 
your Ends straightened out, you are 
usually good enough at finding the 
proper Means.” 


| reached in my pocket for a cigar- 
ette and when | looked again he was 


Dirow without disrupting our whole 
way of living? How could a family 
exist unless its first loyalty was to 
itself? 

And then it occurred to me that 
the most integrated families are 
usually found in the centre of com- 
munity life. And nations win real 
respect on their ability to share and 
to concede, not on their records of 
self-assertion. 


The little Man Mars had 


started me thinking, how do / rate 


from 


annoyed and as a member of a world community ? 
little 
to a housewife, a 
adult 


could we fix the 


gone. | 
What 


mean 


was upset. 


would the man’s words And so | asked myself some ques- 


minister, a tions. The results of my test were 


4 


businessman, an educator? not encouraging. I wondered what 


How Ytinummoc — these questions would mean to you. 


A TEST OF MEMBERSHIP IN THE WORLD COMMUNITY. . . 


Here are three different measurements of membership in the world community 
attitudes, knowledge and participation. Test yourself by scoring two points for 
each item in Part | applicable to yourself. Score four points for each item applicable 


in Part Il and Part III. 


of good standing in the world community. 


{ total score of 60% or higher qualifies you as a citizen 


1. Keeping Up With The World Community 


Follow world news daily through radio and newspapers. 


Read magazine articles, commentaries on world affairs frequently, 

Listen to United Nations broadcasts. 

Listen to radio talks or lectures on world affairs frequently. 

Read or subscribe to one or more weekly news journals. 

Listen to radio forums from time to time (e.g. Citizens’ Forum, Chicage 

Round Table). 

Read at least one book or pamphlet a month on world affairs. 

Attend public lectures and meetings on world affairs frequently. 

Read the translated literature of other countries to understand their points of view. 
Attend showings of films from or about other countries from time to time. 


Participating In The World Community 

Write to or petition Members of Parliament. 

Send money or clothing donations to international agencies. 

Support educational reconstruction through sending supplies abroad or through 
supporting international student exchanges. 

Write to or petition Canadian representatives to the United Nations. 

Take part in world affairs’ programs of school, church, service, political or 
other community organizations. 


Frequently engage in conversations with friends and relatives on world affairs. 
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[) Participate in groups devoted to international relations, such as forums, 
study groups, United Nations Associations. 

[] Attend or plan institutes, conferences or conventions on world affairs. 

[] Exchange letters with persons in other countries. 

[] Participate in folk festivals, musical evenings or other cultural activities that 
promote understanding of different national groups. 


ill. Attitudes That Build The World Community 
[] Would donate money to support a displaced child though it meant giving up 
family entertainments (e.g. the movies). 
] Would agree that working conditions in all countries should be subject to 
international control. 
Would support a government which spent money to help poorer provinces 
though it meant the home province would receive less as a result. 
Would vote for a higher mill rate to build a community centre “across the tracks.” 
Would agree that prices for all exported food and manufactured goods should 
be set by an international trade committee. 
[} Would vote to sell No. One wheat at low cost to underdeveloped countries at 
the expense of our own standard of living. 
[] Would agree that any healthy person, regardless of race or religion, should be 
allowed to live anywhere he wants to in the world. 
[]Would support the idea that a UN agency should have full control of education 
in the field of politics and history. 


[] Would prefer to be known as a citizen of the world than of any particular country. 


[] Total Score As A World Citizen 


CANADIAN INSTITUTE ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


(Under auspices of National Council of Y.M.C.A.’s) 


20th ANNUAL COUCHICHING CONFERENCE 
Theme:—"CANADA’S PART IN THE WORLD CRISIS” 


Prominent Platform Speakers 
Discussion Opportunities and Round Tables 
Friendly Informal Holiday Atmosphere 








AUGUST 11th-18th, 1951 
Geneva Park on Lake Couchiching, Ontario 
Register Now Avoid Disappointment 











For detailed information write C.I.P.A. Secretary, 15 Spadina Rd. 
Toronto 4, Ontario 
DR. MURRAY G. ROSS, Secretary PROVOST R. S. K. SEELEY, Chairman 








>» Can we form a grand alliance 


with the new mass-communicators? 


The High Cost of Intellectual 
Snobbery 


By Albert A. Shea 


ECENTLY, 


tion 


the 
to 
one of my friends said: “Television, 
1 wouldn’t touch a set with a ten- 
foot pole.” Others have said words 
to that effect. The friends in ques- 
tion fall into that category known 
as intellectuals: well-informed people 
who read the Sunday New York 
Times, the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, the London Economist, the 
Canadian Forum, and who probably 
include Foop For THouent in their 
gourmet’s diet for particular minds. 
These people are well-informed, they 
believe in the United Nations and its 
Universal of Human 
Rights; they support adult education, 
maintain a membership in the Art 
Gallery, oppose the Padlock Law and 
believe in closer relations with our 
brothers in Quebec. You understand 
what | These are the good 
people, who believe in what | con- 
And yet, 
they have a blind spot as big as a barn 


when conversa- 


got around television, 


Declaration 


mean. 
sider are the good values. 


door. 

In his splendid article in the March 
of Foop For THoucut, Sir 
John Maud made six basic points 
about adult education: 


issue 


(1) The educator must be equipped 
with a sound philosophy of life; 
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(2) The student is the judge of what 
adult education offers him; he is 
free to accept it, or reject it; 
Adult education is not a means 
to an end, but an end in itself 
the never-ending search by each 
student for a philosophy of life; 
Adult education proceeds best 
via the small group; 

The must 
operate with each other in order 
to develop the whole man; 


various groups co- 


The adult education movement 
must become a world movement, 
because all the major problems 
that confront us are world prob- 
lems. 
This article is mostly about the 
second point. 
We intellectuals (and the word is 
a title of honor which anyone who 
finds himself reading this page must 
accept) are prone to certain prejud- 
ices. True, we pride ourselves on 
being the most tolerant members of 
the community where color, religion 
or nationality are concerned. But 
we draw lines of another kind. Some 
of us listen to the hockey games but 
look down on those who play canasta; 
the canasta players scorn the fan- 
aticism of the hockey devotees. The 
housewife who, while she does her 





ironing, follows a soap opera which 
her husvand derides, may be con- 
temptuous of her husband when he 
spends the evening glued to the tele- 
vision screen watching a wrestling 
match. Consciously or unconsciously 
we tend to consider other people's 
tastes inferior to our own. 

We educators are inclined to oper- 
ate under the unstated assumption 
that when the work of education is 
completed the Daily Mirror and the 
News of the World and Hush will 
cease to exist, and everyone will read 
the New York Times, the 
Times and what shall I say, the Globe 
and Mail—or Saturday Night? 


In any society tastes vary widely, 


London 


which is a blessing that even com- 


pulsory education and a high stan- 
dard of living probably cannot wipe 


out. To my friends who are intellec- 
tuals, and who would like more 
people to share their interest in cer- 
tain ideas and principles, I offer a 
suggestion. Instead of trying to make 
the rest of the community conform to 
your tastes in the matter of reading 
and entertainment, go to them where 
they are. This, it seems to me, is 
what Sir John Maud is saying in 
his Point 2. In their thousands and 
hundreds of thousands, the people of 
the western world have turned to the 
film, radio, the mass circulation news- 
paper, news magazine and picture 
magazine, and to television, as their 
sources of information and entertain- 
ment. There is where they are to 
be found. If they are to be reached 
at all, it is through the already estab- 
lished media of mass communication 
that they will be reached. But how? 


The task calls for a new breed of 
educators. It is a breed that Robert 
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Lewis Shayon, writing in the Satur- 
day Review of Literature (Dec. 16, 
1950), called “the communicators”. 
They are a happy blend of the edu- 
cator and the dramatist, the scholar 
and the showman. As Shayon says: 
“Education with a capital ‘EF’ 
very attractive to a people weaned 


is not 


on a diet of dancing girls and gag- 
men. The vast, jagged mountains 
of the human heritage cannot be cut 
up into neat television sections and 
lectured out to audiences over tele- 
vision. 
cated”. 
of this 


They must be communi- 
Communication is the task 
evolving twentieth-century 
breed, “the communicators”. They 
the “creative middlemen” of 
modern education who must be dis- 
covered, recruited, trained and placed 
in the service of education 


are 


in this 
age of mass communication. 


Sir John Maud has spoken of the 
need for a “grand alliance” with the 
mass-communicators. A few hesitat- 
ing steps have been taken in the direc- 
tion of putting the ideas that are the 
adult educator’s stock-in-trade into 
the main stream of mass communi- 
cation. “Brotherhood Week’ has 
“plugged” the idea of racial equality 
with radio spots, brought it into the 
newsreel, and onto the front pages 
of newspapers whose main attraction 
is sex and crime, or preferably a 
good sex-crime. The United Nations 
has quietly sent a representative to 
Hollywood who has arranged for the 
UN to appear as part of the normal 
background in several pictures, and 
is encouraging the film-makers to 
consider making the UN and its con- 
structive efforts for peace the main 
theme of some forthcoming produc- 
tions. 





‘The people who work in these fields 

the newspaper reporters, film and 
radio writers, artists—are predom- 
inantly sensitive people who believe 
of the same values as Sir 
John Maud and other adult educators. 
Nor are they completely captive. It 
is true that they are not likely to 
survive long in a society that is based 


in many 


on enterprise capital if they con- 
sistently argue for some form of 
Yet, the whole area of 
human rights, racial equality, social 


socialism. 


welfare and international understand- 
ing is open to them. They can draw 
themes their 
columns, their scripts and their plays 


and illustrations for 
from the rich storehouse of education. 
science and culture. 


The successful mass-communicator 
If he is to be a 
“communicator” in Shayon’s mean- 


is a busy person. 


ing, he needs assistance from outside. 
The adult educator must be on hand 
with a stream of information, ideas 
and research facilities. He must be 
constantly dramatizing the battle for 


freedom, equality, creative living and 


international understanding. He must 
spell out his lesson in terms of per- 
sonalities, human drama, action, of 
battles fought and won with the pen, 
the test-tube and the tractor. 


The people, in their millions, do 
not choose to come and live with us 
If we want them 
to share with us the ideas we consider 
important, let us make the trip and 
visit with them where they are. They 
are listening and reading and watch- 
ing every day, in their millions. Next 
time you pass a newstand, invest ten 
cents in a comic book. Millions of 
them are sold weekly. Sit down and 
figure out what might be done with 


in our ivory towers. 


A start 
has been made with Classic Comics. 


this form of presentation. 


Go out of your way to spend an even- 
ing watching what happens on the 
There are 
than ten million television sets 


screen of a television set. 
mor 
operating in the United States, and 
in Canada, where there is as yet no 
television transmitter, close to 50,000 
sets are in operation, engaged in 
visual eavesdropping of programs 
from across the border. See the Uni- 
versity of Buffalo’s Round Table (a 
simulcast, which goes out simultane- 
ously on radio, television and FM 
radio), and the commercial program 
“Meet the Press”, and get an idea of 
the tremendous educative possibilities 
of this epitome of the mass media. 

For a classic example of how great 
is the task, and how seriously the 
adult educator is missing out on the 
mass media, let us have a look at the 
account of a study of TV programs 
in New York City, described in Con- 
sumer Reports, March, 1951. This 
report was prepared for the Joint 
Committee on Educational Television 
the direction of 
Dallas Smythe of the University of 
Illinois, and Professor Donald Horton 
of the University of Chicago. 


under Professor 


For a week, a team of 20 monitors 
watched everything sent out by the 
New York TV stations from 
early morning until sign-off. Out of 


seven 





Atpert A. SHEA, political econ- 
omist, has long been a student of 
the mass media, and is responsible 
for the UNESCO volume, “World 
Communications”. Mr. 
now director of CORE, Toronto, 


Shea is 


a research organization specializ- 
ing in the study of the influence 
of press, radio, film and television. 














a total of 564 hours of programs, they advertisements, averaging in length 


reported: approximately 244 minutes. For all 
Vaudeville and variety stations, the commercials consumed 

shows 76 hrs. 10°60 of total air time. In the case 
Crime Dramas 57 hrs. of Station WNBT, commercials took 
Sports 56 hrs. up 18% of the time for the week as 
Westerns 44 hrs. a whole, and 32.7% of the time be- 
Quizzes, stunts and contests 37 hrs. tween 11 a.m. and 5 p-m. 


(The above program categories ac- Lest my intellectual friends mis- 


understand, let me assure them that 
I do not ask them to abandon the 
more esoteric vessels from which they 
quench their thirst for knowledge and 
mental stimulation. Let them con- 
tinue to support the small-circulation 
papers which provide the clash of 
idea essential in a society which prac- 
both domestic and international, no tices real freedom of the press. But 
station broadcast more than one 


counted for nearly half of all time on 
the air by the seven New York TV 
stations). 

Pre-school entertainment 3 hrs. 
Serious music 1% hrs. 
Fine arts programs VY hr. 

The dance 1% hr. 


In a week filled with serious events, 


do not expect the majority of your 
forum or discussion program during fellow citizens to join you. Do not 


the week surveyed (January 411, expect that your ideas will reach 
1951). One station carried none at them through these media. 


If you 
all. One public event was broadcast 


wish them to share information, ideas, 
during the week—a speech by Presi- a philosophy of life which seems to 
dent Truman. you precious, then go to them where 

During the week, the monitors they are, and speak to them in a 
noted a total of 2,723 commercial language they understand. 


EDITH FOWKE, who was acting editor of 
Food for Thought during 1950, is responsible 
for the planning of the program Folk Song 
Time which is heard Saturday afternoons from 
3.30 to 4.30 E.D.T. on the Trans-Canada net- 
work. Mrs. Fowke has collected recordings of 
folk songs of many nations for several years. 
Each broadcast is built around a single 
theme, stressing the song and its story rather 


than the singer. 
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CANADIAN FILM AWARDS 

The Toronto-born 
Mary Pickford to make the presenta- 
tions, added glamor and excitement 
to the ceremony of the third annual 
Canadian Film Awards held in 
Ottawa on April 22. The Odeon 
Theatres of Canada provided the use 
of Ottawa’s Odeon Theatre for the 


occasion, which was arranged by the 


presence of 


Ottawa Film Society in conjunction 
with the CAAE, which sponsors the 
Canadian Film Awards. Chairman 
of the Awards is Mr. D. R. Michener. 

Miss Pickford presented the top 
the Class to 


award in Theatrical 


Apres le Bagne, the French language 


version of After Prison, What? one 
of the Canada Carries On series. In 
this class there were also one special 
award and three special commenda- 
the Non- 
Theatrical Class went to Feeling of 
Depression, produced by NFB for the 
Department of National Health and 
Welfare. 


honorable mention and five special 


tions. award in 


Top 


Three special awards, one 


commendations were also given in 
this class. In the Amateur class there 
were two honorable mentions. For 
more details, see Films. 


Miss Pickford 


award of unusual interest to Mr. Leo 


made a_ special 
Ernest Ouimet of Montreal in recog- 
of his film 
making in Canada. Mr. Ouimet pro- 
duced the first 


nition contribution to 


Canadian newsreels 
and operated the first deluxe motion 
picture theatre in North America, 
which he opened in Montreal in 1906, 
eight years before the first exclusive 


motion picture theatre opened its 
doors in New York City. 

Another unusual presentation of 
great interest to Canadians was made 
by Mr. Fred Dillon of the Canadian 
Motion Distributors 
ation in the form of an _ original 


Picture Associ- 
letter, written by the great American 
inventor, Edison, to the 
Holland Brothers of Ottawa, May Ist. 
894, thanking them for successfully 
exhibiting his Kinetoscope, the pre- 


Thomas 


cursor of the motion picture projec- 
tor, in Ottawa’s West End Park. As 
the Holland 
Brothers’ venture was the first public 
movie exhibition in this country, and 
the letter was presented to Dr. Kaye 
Lamb, Dominion Archivist, for per- 
exhibition in the National 
Archives. Miss Pickford, a director 
of the Edison received a 
facsimile of the letter for presenta- 
the Kast 
Orange, New Jersey. 


far as is known, 


manent 
Pj hata 
ioneers, 


tion to Edison Museum. 


COURSES AND CONFERENCES 


For the first time in Canada a 
course in adult education is being 
offered for credit toward an academic 
degree. At the summer session of the 
Ontario College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Toronto, Dr. J. R. Kidd 
will teach a course in the history and 
organization of adult education in 
Canada, survey of current philoso- 
phies of adult education, psychology 
of learning for adults, etc. Students 
will be candidates for graduate de- 


grees in pedagogy. 
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Conferences and _ institutes = of 
special interest in this and allied fields 
are: 

National Conference on Canadian Citi- 
zenship, Canadian Citizenship Council, 
Ottawa, May 21-23. 

Canadian Federation of Home & School, 
Halifax, May 28 - June 1. 

Canadian Library Association, Toronto, 
June 9-14. 

Varitime Conference on Adult Educa- 
tion, CAAE, Amherst, N.S., June 11-13. 

National Farm Forum Conference, Am- 
herst, N. S.. June 14-16. 

Canadian Teachers’ 
lottetown, P.E.L., 
School of Community 
QUEMAC). 

10-20. 

Institute in Group Development, Qu Ap- 
pelle Valley Centre, 
August 8-17. 

Institute of Public Affairs, Lake Couch- 
iching, Ont., August 11-18. 

Canadian Education Association, Saska- 
toon, Sask., September 18-20. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


Two stereoscopic or three-dimen- 


Federation, Char- 


August 6-9. 
Programs (LA- 
Lac Chapleau, P.Q., Aug, 


Saskat chewan, 


sional films are being contributed by 
Canada to the exhibition of new tele- 
vision and film techniques to be held 
at the Festival of Britain. These ex- 
perimental films, both of which are 
being supervised by Norman Me- 
National Board artist, 
are the first cartoon-type stereoscopic 
The 


constantly-changing — art 


Laren. Film 


movies ever made. first is a 
series of 
forms accompanied by strange, out- 
of-this-world music 
thetically by a 
Mr. McLaren. The second film. en- 
titled “Around Is Around”. makes 


use of the patterns produced on an 


produced — syn- 


process invented by 


oscilloscope, the device used in radio 
to observe sound waves. 


In both movies, the images seem 
to float out over the heads of the 
audiences, and far back beyond the 
surface of the 


screen. Specially- 
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designed glasses will enable members 
of the audience to witness these ef- 
fects. 


ONTARIO FOLK SCHOOLS 

The Folk School Council of On- 
tario held its first annual meeting in 
the Senate Chamber of the University 
of Toronto on April 7th, 1951. 

Under the chairmanship of Dr. J. 
R. Kidd, Director of 
i 


AAE, the Council covered a heavy 


Associate 


agenda in this one-day session. A 
constitution was adopted: a Board 
elected: from folk 


school delegates, from the secretary- 


reports heard 
fieldman and from the treasurer; and 
work Council 
discussed organizational matters and 
planned program for next year. The 
speaker, Dr. Alex Charters, 
Assistant Dean of Teachers College, 
Syracuse, N.Y., stressed the point 
that, in our group educational activi- 


in two sessions the 


cuest 


ties, we must not neglect the im- 
portance of educating the individual. 


Persons who had participated in 
folk schools during the year recom- 
mended that schools have a _ very 
limited number of outside speakers 
and leave more time for discussion. 
They thought that a large farm home 
provided a better atmosphere for a 
school than a public building. The 
ultimate aim, of course, is to have 


permanent residential schools. 


The report of the secretary-field- 
man, Ray Hergott, indicated that the 
folk school movement is gaining 
ground throughout the province. Two 
provincial and fifteen county folk 
schools were held in Ontario during 
the year, some of them week-end 
schools, others a week or ten days 
in duration. 





UNA SEMINAR 
In an attempt to promote bette 


education for international under- 


standing in Canadian schools, the 
United Nations 


conduct a 


Association will 


seminar for teachers in 
Ottawa, July 4-27. Forty teachers 
will participate, fifteen to be nomi- 
nated by the Canadian Education 
the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation and ten by the 
UNA from the United States and 
other countries. It is hoped that all 
The 


seminar will take place in Carleton 


Association, fifteen by 


provinces will be represented. 


College and board and lodging near- 
by will be provided free of charge 
by the UNA, 

The 


capital city will be used to provide a 


unique resources of _ the 
program of great interest, including 
information and interpretation of the 
LN and the Specialized Agencies, dis- 
cussion under skilled leadership, and 
aids and 


attention to teaching 


materials. 


CITIZENSHIP BROADCASTS 
The Adult 


the University 


Education Division of 
of Saskatchewan Ex- 
tension Department is sponsoring a 
series of broadcasts on citizenship 
planned particularly to welcome new 
settlers who have recently arrived in 
The series will consist 
talks, each to be 
radio 


the province. 
of six 15-minute 


given from. three stations, a 
from 
Prince Albert and English versions 
from Saskatoon and Yorkton. 

The talks are given by Mr. John 
Stratychuk, who was born in Canada 
of immigrant parents. He tells what 
it means to him to be a Canadian 


citizen and what he regards as the 


Ukrainian language version 


and responsibilities of 


Canadian 


privileges 
heing a member of the 


community. 


JOINT PLANNING COMMISSION 
Planning adult education program 
for 1951-52 was the subject of the 
third and final meeting of the Joint 
Planning Commission for the 1950-51 
season which was held in Ottawa on 
April 20. Kenneth Wilson of the 
Financial Post and Charles Woods- 
worth of the Ottawa Citizen outlined 
briefly them the 
importance in 


seemed to 
chief 


internal 


what 
topics of 
Canada’s and external 
affairs. 
Arthur 
National 
field. 
CBC who 
outlined their plans and programs, 
especially international ones, and 
officials of the Department of Labor, 
who 


Other outside speakers were 
Irwin, Commissioner of the 
Film Board, C. M. Dela- 
assistant supervisor of the 


International Service, 


answered questions on_ the 
manpower situation, 

In the discussion of these remarks 
and of the reports of the participat- 
ing organizations, it was possible to 
The 
question of Canada’s relations with 
the United States, including trade. 
defense and cultural problems, as well 


detect certain new emphases. 


as the more obvious political ones, 


looms large in importance. The “war 


for men’s minds” stressed as 
equal in importance to any military 
operation. Of many purely Canadian 


problems (if any 


was 


problem can be 
localized today), the rehabilitation of 
physically or socially disabled per- 
sons and education of the public to 
accept the handicapped, are two 
facets of an acute problem to which 
the adult education movement should 
turn more attention. 
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Planning Public Meetings 


broadcast 


6¢/YONIGHT’S 


from a public meeting arranged 


comes 


by 

We have become accustomed to 
these words, or others very much 
like them, at the opening of Citizens’ 
Forum broadcasts. Again this season 
CBC microphones have been set up 
in public halls in towns and cities 
across Canada rather than in broad- 
casting studios, and speakers on 
Citizens’ Forum panels have come 
face to face with at least some of 
their Of the twenty-two 


discussion programs during the year, 


listeners. 


only five did not take place before 
And three of these five 
broadcasts originated at Lake Suc- 


audiences. 


cess, where there was no possibility 
of organizing a public meeting. 

Audiences for Citizens’ Forum 
don’t, of course, spring spontaneously 
into being. They are the result of 
quite a bit of planning, and of a 
good deal of work on the part of 
local committees. 

Sometimes community groups will 
inake the first move themselves and 
ask if it is possible for them to 
arrange a meeting around a broad- 
cast. They usually suggest a definite 
program, one which lies in the field of 
their main concern and activity. They 
and in the dis- 
cussion which takes place after the 
program is off the air 


see in the broadcast 


a means of 


arousing public interest in the pur- 
poses and plans of their organization. 
On the other hand, 
simply plan to build an evening meet- 
ing around any 


some froups 


Citizens’ Forum 
broadcast which seems to have a 
wide appeal. 

Quite often, of course, Citizens’ 
Forum makes the first approach. A 
society or association which is con- 
sidered a logical choice for a given 
topic is asked to plan a broadcast 
Usually the invitation is 
unless the 


meeting. 
taken up, organization 
already has a great many other com- 
mitments. 

The Home and School Association 
over the years has been, perhaps, the 
most constant cooperator with Citi- 
This season Associa- 


zens Forum. 


tions in Leaside (near Toronto), in 
Moncton and in Montreal arranged, 
or helped to arrange, meetings. 
Naturally, Home and School is chiefly 
interested in the family and com- 
munity topics, so that their meetings 
are usually held for broadcasts in 
the early sections of the series. 


The of Com- 


merce have been active this year too. 


Junior Chambers 
They were responsible for meetings 
in both Edmonton and Winnipeg. 
Rotary also did some good work for 
the program. Last winter the Club 
in St. John’s organized the meeting 
for our first Citizens’ Forum broad- 





cast from Newfoundland. 


tary for that province, tells us that 


there were about 500 people iu the 


audience for the occasion and that 


the meeting did a lot to stimulate 


interest in the project. 


Dr. Flor- 


ence O'Neill, Citizens’ Forum Secre- 


Once again students played a large 
The Students’ Council of Dal- 


University 


part. 

housie provided an ex- 
tremely lively audience for the broad- 
cast on the role of the church today. 
Carleton College in Ottawa, for by 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Above, a Citizens’ Forum broadcast meeting arranged 


by the East York Home and School Association. 


Below, 


the panel and part of the audience for the broadcast 
on Canada’s Immigration Policy, March 29th, 1951. The 
meeting was arranged by students at the Ryerson 


Institute of Technology in Toronto. 
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Tenth Anniversary 


Q* April 6, 1951, 400 delegates 
representing 875 Farm Forum 
discussion groups in Ontario, as- 
sembled at the Royal York Hotel, 
the annual 
Farm Forum conference. 


Toronto, for Ontario 


Almost exactly ten years ago, on 
April 4, 1941, the first Farm Forum 
conference was held in Toronto, with 
250 people in attendance. 
the culmination of the 
Forum which lasted from 
January 21 to April 8. Broadcasts 
in that season were on an Eastern 
network only. 


This was 
first Farm 
season 


At least forty-one of the original 
Farm Forum groups are still in exist- 
Ontario. An anniversary 
cake was served in their honor at 
the 1951 Ontario Farm Forum con- 
The cake was cut by Mrs. 
Roy Black of Fergus, Ontario, mem- 


ence in 


ference. 


ber of Cumnock South Forum. which 
The 
address to the Tenth Anniversary 
Forums was made by Leonard Har- 
man, first Ontario Farm Forum Sec- 
retary, National Secretary 1942-43, 
and now chairman of the National 
Executive Other “old- 
timers” present were Dr. H. H. Han- 
nam, Alex. Sim, Neil Morrison and 
Ralph Staples. 


was one of the first organized. 


Committee. 


It is not known exactly how many 
groups in Quebec and the Maritime 
Provinces are celebrating their tenth 
anniversary but there are probably 


At the National 
Farm Forum conference to be held 
in Amherst, Nova Scotia, June 14-16, 
1951, Farm Forum’s tenth 
will be 


year-old Forums specially honored. 


three or four dozen. 


anniver- 
sary featured and the ten- 

How far has Farm Forum gone in 
ten years? 

Notable advances have been made 
in certain directions, but in others, 
results have been disappointing. 

The Advances 

On the encouraging side, the fol- 
lowing developments stand out: 
1. Farm Forum has been a national 

project since the fall of 1941. Dis- 
active in all 
except Newfoundland, 
and a start has been made there 


cussion groups are 


provinces 


on an experimental basis. 
2.Group activity now includes re- 
porting the Forum findings after 
every meeting, and doing projects 
of value to the local community. 
In the first Farm Forum season 
only the Ontario and Quebec 
groups reported their discussions. 
3. Broadcasts and study material have 
been experimented with and have 
evolved what seem to be satisfac- 
tory forms. This does not mean 
that they are considered perfect 
and not subject to further changes. 
At the administrative level, great 
strides have been taken. The Na- 
tional Farm Forum Board now has 





the 
Forums as well as from the three 


direct representation from 
national sponsors. 

In the provinces the trend is 
elected 
Commit- 
Four provinces — Ontario, 
(Quebec, Alberta and Prince kd- 
Island 
of committee, with the majority of 
their elected the 
Forums. In all provinces, Farm 


towards democratically 


Provincial Farm Forum 


tees. 


ward now have this type 


members by 
Forum Committees are responsible 


for administering Farm Forum 
policy and for Forum organization 
within the province. 


\ 


Secretary and Editor is responsible 


national office with a full-time 


for coordinating Farm Forum 
activities and for preparing study 
material for the groups. 

. Each province has its own Provin- 
cial Farm Forum Secretary, except 
New 


which have a joint office. The Pro- 
vincial Secretaries are responsible 


Brunswick and Nova Scotia 


for servicing the Forums and re- 
porting a summary of their opin- 
ions on the air once a week. 


These Disappointments 

On the other side of the ledger 
are the discouraging aspects of Farm 
Forum: 
l.In the western provinces, Farm 

Forum has not been as successful 

as in the East. During the past 
season, out of an average of 1,000 
groups reporting each week, the 
four Western provinces combined, 
only averaged 126 or about 13 per 
cent. 

No Western province has a full- 
time Provincial Secretary whereas 
in the East, Ontario and Quebec 
both have, and the Secretary for 
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New 


works 


Nova Scotia 


Forum 


Brunswick and 


full 


eight months of the year. 


time on Farm 


2. In no province are there as many 
Farm Forum groups as the number 
of farmers would seem to warrant. 
Fo. example, if there were one 
Forum for every 30 farm families, 


Ontario would have 5,050 groups 


instead of 875. English-speaking 
(Juebec has come the nearest to 
It has 122 active 
groups out of a potential 310. 


saturation point. 


3. The mortality of groups has been 
high and this is one reason why 
the existing number of groups is 

Each are 

organized in every province, but 

over half the same number of old 


low. year new groups 


groups cease to exist. 

.As a study program, Farm Forum 
has been disappointing. The groups 
have not formed the habit of con- 
tinuing study on the topics dis- 
cussed. The result is that the edu- 

aspect of Farm 

tends to be superficial. 


cational Forum 
Aims of Farm Forum 

Following the first Farm Forum 
1941. the June issue of 
oop FOR THOUGHT was given over 


season in 
to a description and evaluation of 
Farm Radio Forum. The leading 
article was by Neil M. Morrison and 
was called “Farmers Air Their Prob- 
lems.” The program’s aim was stated 
as follows: 

“It was agreed that the aim of the 
series is to make people face their 
problems. It be unwise to 
assume that people are merely recep- 


would 


tive and asking for an advisory ser- 
vice of this kind. We should not tell 
people what they ought to do, but 
rather it is important to let them 





for themselves what needs 
An attempt should be 
made to make them realize that they 


find out 
to be done. 


must assume responsibility and take 
action themselves towards a solution 
of the problems facing them.” 

National Farm Radio Forum has 
been consistently faithful to this orig- 
inal statement of purpose. Time and 
again it has resisted efforts to convert 
it into group for 
specific farm interest. 

At the 1950 national conference 
held in Brandon, Manitoba, last June, 
this question was faced over and over 
again. 


a pressure some 


Finally a constitution was 
adopted which contained the follow- 
ing clause on controversial questions: 
“National Farm Radio Forum shall 
encourage freedom of discussion and 
expression of opinion on the part of 
the local Farm Forums; but it shall 
not take sides nationally or provin- 
cially on any controversial question.” 


In other words, Farm Forum 
stands as a clearing-house for in- 
formation and opinions. It is not 
Action must be 


an action body. 


CITIZENS’ FORUM 


no means the first time, played host 
to Citizens’ Forum. The program on 
the freedom of the press seemed a 
“natural” for their School of Jour- 
And the students in the 
Radio and Journalism courses at the 
Ryerson Institute of Technology in 


nalism. 


Toronto organized a meeting around 


the program on immigration. 
During the season Citizens’ Forum 
worked again with some old friends, 
such as the Ottawa Branch of the 
United Nations Association, and with 


carried out through other bodies that 
exist for that purpose. 

At the same time every effort is 
made to publicity to the 
Forum findings. Each Monday 
night, the Provincial Secretaries 
report a brief summary of the find- 
ings over the air. 
prepared on a 


give 


Summaries are 
national basis each 
week and distributed widely to farm 
organization leaders and government 
officials. Press 
Forum 


releases based on 
are sent out to 
weekly newspapers, to farm and co- 
operative papers, and farm editors of 
daily papers. Thus the Forums make 
their contribution to public opinion. 
The time has come for a broad 
evaluation of National Farm Radio 
Forum. Unesco has indicated an 
interest in sponsoring a research pro- 
ject on Farm Forum and it is the hope 
of Farm Forum’s National Board 
that this will be carried out. Through 
an objective survey, the accomplish- 
ments and techniques of Farm Radio 
Forum could be evaluated and per- 
haps some answers could be found to 
the main problems that are facing it. 


opinions 


(Continued from page 27) 


many new groups as well. Perhaps 
the most interesting and appropriate 
setting for a broadcast this year was 
Gordon House in Vancouver, where 
the School of Social Work at the 
University of British Columbia 
No better spot 
than Gordon House, which is doing 
such excellent work in the interests 
of older people, could have been 
found for the discussion of the ques- 
tion, What Should We Do for Cana- 
da’s Older Citizens? 


organized a meeting. 





Learning a Second Language 


By Florence Brennan 


Sir John Maud said: “As part of the world-wide adult education move- 
ment, | do commend the more effective study of languages as one of 


the things we cannot do without.” 


Miss Brennan, supervisor of 


secondary languages in Arvida, P. Q., who has had experience in 
teaching both French and English, here contributes some suggestions 


for greater effectiveness. 


DULT second language classes 
+% as they exist in Arvida, Quebec, 
other adult 
throughout the country in that they 


have sprung into being because of a 


resemble most classes 


pressing community need. This need 
is man’s inherent desire to communi- 
cate with his fellow Because 
communication on a social, cultural 


men. 


and economic level is slowed up, if 
not prevented, where groups speaking 
different languages live side by side 
without a of ex- 
seek, if not 
mastery, at least familiarity with the 


second language. 


common medium 


pression, many adults 

There is nothing 
the attendant 
problems have been dealt with in 
Arvida, but the fact that a vigorous 
attempt is being made to solve them, 
utilizing community 
be of interest. 


original in the way 


resources, may 

In 1925 the farmlands along the 
Saguenay River between the towns of 
Jonquiére and Kenogami and the city 
of Chicoutimi, the center of Quebec’s 
paper industry, were bought and have 
become the site of the world’s largest 
aluminum plant. This location was 
chosen because of the natural water 
route for raw materials from South 
America Rivers and 


and Europe. 


lakes are abundant in this region, so 
that facilities for hydro-electric power 
development were right at hand. The 
Province of Quebec contributed the 
greater part of the population of 
twelve thousand. That means that 
French is the mother tongue of a 
very high percentage. The rest of 
the population, who speak English, is 
made up of Canadians from the other 
nine provinces as well as from Que- 
the United 
States and a number of European 
countries, 


bec. and citizens from 


Certain general characteristics of 
the two groups affect them as learners 
of language. Friendliness, loquacity 
and ease of expression are a French- 
speaking person’s birthright. These 
gifts are a tremendous advantage in 
trying to communicate with others, 
yet in a second language they may 
prove a disadvantage in that often- 
times accuracy is sacrificed to fluency. 
On the other hand, an English-speak- 
ing person is often congenitally taci- 
turn and reticent in his own language, 
making self-expression in a foreign 
language something that requires 
Herculean effort. Such reserve tends 
to aim at perfection rather than 
volubility. This aiming at perfection 





also creates a tenseness and fear of 
error that hinders spontaneity. 


Besides these well recognized, in- 
herent characteristics, there are great 
individual differences in educational 
background and previous preparation 
in the second language. These pro- 
duce an infinite variety of advantages 
and problems in the teaching and 
learning of a second language. 


In spite of the fact that the mother 
tongue of the majority is French and 
the official language of the Aluminum 
Company is English, the cooperation 
that 
mutual appreciation and understand- 


ing. 


prevails has been based on 
There has been no condescen- 
sion, no resentment. In the organi- 
zation of the classes, the leadership 
and direction have been the result of 
community cooperation. Here again 
the pattern in Arvida resembles the 
national pattern for 
The Adult Education Committee of 
the Arvida Athletic Asso- 
ciation handles the publicity, regis- 
tration, and the ten-dollar fee for the 
English classes. The Catholic School 
Commission provides school facilities 
for this group. 


classes. 


adult 


Amateur 


Evening classes of 
about an hour and a quarter duration 
are held twice a week for a period 
of sixteen weeks. 

This term there was an innovation 
for the English-speaking group learn- 
ing French: classes were held twice 
a week in the main office building of 
the Aluminum Company immediately 
after working hours. All planning 
and preparation for these classes are 
done by the Educational and Per- 
sonnel Department of the Arvida 
Works Section of the 
Company of Canada. 


Aluminum 


The fee for 


the course of forty lessons is twenty 


dollars, ten dollars of which is re- 
fundable for ninety per cent attend- 
ance. In both cases the teachers are 
language specialists, who do this 
teaching in addition to their regular 
work, For financial reasons the class 
minimum is ten pupils and for efh- 
ciency purposes a maximum is fifteen. 
“For financial reasons” may need ex- 
planation. The teacher receives the 
students’ fees minus a very negligible 
amount for clerical expenses. 

With classes organized, innumer- 
able problems. still 
solved. 


remain to be 
In describing the attempted 
solutions, we shall probably demon- 
strate again that “there is nothing 
new under the sun”. 

First of all, there’s the human ten- 
dency of “peu d’effort”, coupled with 
the impatient demand for quick re- 
sults in facility of comprehension and 
These must be combatted 
with every last bit of psychology the 
teacher can command. 


fluency. 


Approbation 
and genuine praise for effort, encour- 
agement by way of a positive ap 
proach to errors, help to build up 
self-confidence and break down re- 
luctance to work. 

hetero- 
geneous composition of the classes. 
This term for the first time there has 
been selection, as well as grading, of 


Another problem is the 


the students of the English-speaking 
group. The classes in French as a 
second language, organized by the 
Educational Department of the Alum- 
inum Company, are necessarily lim- 
ited in number, and are offered only 
to superintendents of departments. 
These men are all graduate engineers 
from universities across Canada. 
Their previous background in the 
second language varies, but a min- 





imum of one undergraduate course 
In the 
English classes for French-speaking 


in French has been noted. 
learners, however, there has been no 
screening, so, besides a variety of 
background preparation in the second 
language, there is also a diversity 
of interests and mastery of the mother 
tongue. 

One way of fusing these diversified 
backgrounds has been to have the 
learners their individual 
needs and use them as a center of 
interest for the 


analyze 


group. Thus co- 
operative planning has resulted in an 
“on-the-spot” course of study. An 
insurance agent tries to sell a client 
a policy; a “potman” explains how 
he dresses for the job, or what he 
does on the job. A superintendent 


meets his foreman and discusses 


safety precautions. A foreman re- 
ports on an industrial accident. Thus 
by using actual life situations the 
individuals are learning not only how 
to express themselves in another 
language, but they are learning more 


about 


one another and _ their 


com- 
munity, 


Sound and Stress 


The expression demanded in these 
situations 
difficulties. 


presents many technical 
As Charles Fries says in 
his book “Teaching ard Learning 
"s “8 
one analyzes a foreign language pho- 
netically he will find that practically 
no sound of that language is exactly 
like any one of his own.” The sound 
system cannot be isolated from what 
Dr. Fries calls “the stream of speech”. 
Now full mastery of the phonetic 
system time and drill. 
Adults are wary of rote drill, so it 
must be 


English as a Foreign Language’ 


requires 


done carefully and inet- 


the 
speech organs help breath, tongue. 
and lip control. 


dentally. Exercises involving 
Having the student 
attempt to blow a small piece of paper 
off a desk with the tongue stuck 
out beyond the teeth produces the so- 
called “sound” of the “th” in 
English. If this exercise is fol- 
lowed by a series of words using the 
initial “th” and the “th” final sound, 
the defective pronunciation may not 
be cured, but the student has acquired 
a definite knowledge of how the 
sound can be produced. There are 
innumerable examples along this line 
for both language groups. English- 
speaking people find the pronuncia- 
tion of “u” and “eu” in French par- 
ticularly difficult and need special 
help and drill in pronouncing “feu, 
deux, rue, ete.” 

Besides the phonetic difficulties of 
isolated “the stream of 
speech” offers difficulties of rhythm, 
ellipsis, and stress. 


sounds 


Once a learner 
is made aware that these exist in his 
native speech he is better able to 
cope with them in the foreign lan- 
vuage. Difficulty with structure fre- 
quently is traced to weakness in 
handling verb forms and tenses. Eng- 
lish-speaking learners are referred to 
“The Cuthbertson Verb Wheel” and 
the French-speaking ones to W. J. 
McBriarty’s “French  Canadian’s 
Guide in English Grammar”. The lat- 
ter has an excellent section on the 
analysis of verb forms and tenses from 
a French-English point of view, under 
the heading of “Time and Action”. 
In English pronunciation, word order 
and rhythm are involved in the 
contracted verb forms such as 
“wouldn't”, “couldn’t”’, “shan’t’, 
“won't”, “PH. Use of “tag” ques- 
tions and answers and the translation 





of “n’est-ce-pas” the structure 
forms that help over this difficulty. 
(“He’s going, isn’t he?” “No, he 
isn't.” “That woman lost her hus- 
band, didn’t she?” “It doesn’t look 
like rain, does it?” “No, it doesn’t.” 


“Will “No, they 


won't.”) Learners always seem most 


are 


they come?” 
grateful for having been shown these 
forms. In schools the literary form is 
usually the 
“He would go, would 


the only one students 
have learned. 


he not.” 


Amid the mass of details that con- 
stitute the “stream of speech”, just 
what language standard to be 
taught or learned? Good standard 
English or French should be taught 
with emphasis on pronunciation and 


is 


forms that are correct and acceptable 
at all times and 
stances. 


under all circum- 
This should be done par- 
for the active 
speech, yet incidental examples, illus- 
trations or explanations of dialectic 
or regional differences may be effec- 


ticularly student’s 


tively added for purposes of com- 
prehension only. For economy’s sake 
in teaching English salutations, for 
example, all a student needs to learn 
to say with English rhythm and in- 
tonation is “How do you do.” This 
is acceptable at all times and under 
all circumstances, 


yet on a compre- 


hension level, “Good morning 


“Good afternoon”, “Good evening”, 
“Good night”, “Hello”, even perhaps 
“Hi” or “Hiya”, should be recog- 
nized. If teachers and students alike 
realized that great efficiency and 
fluency may be achieved in this way, 
they would avoid innumerable pit- 
falls. Naturally, confining a student 
too rigidly to “Basic English” is 


erroneous except as a “basis” as it 
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The same holds for 
A student is taught to pro- 
nounce “Je sais bien’, but what he 
may hear is “che ben”. At least let 
him recognize it, with the under- 
standing that native speech habits 
vary depending on the standard of 
culture, 


was intended. 
French. 


environment, and = circum- 


stances. 


Accent 

The matter of rhythm, intonation, 
and pitch are other facets of our 
language process that need special 
care and attention. Usually a native 
teacher is shocked and jolted by what 
is un-English or un-French in tone, 
although the individual sounds and 
words have been well produced indi- 
vidually. The teacher know 
what takes place in the rush of words 
that a native speaker utters. The dif- 
ference between the tone and pitch 
of asking a question in English and 
French is entirely different. 


must 


In Eng- 
lish the voice drops at the end, just 
as it does in a statement. The oral 
repetition of “Where did you go? 

will illustrate that, unless there is a 


9” 


special message, the normal stress 
will be on “go” with a glide and a 

In French the tone 
held. “Od 


drop of tone. 
rises and is étes-vous 
allé?” 

It is usually in rhythm, tone, in- 
tonation, and stress that fluent, fairly 
well advanced students need the most 
help. This is what is often termed a 
person’s “accent”. “He speaks Eng- 
lish well, but with a French 
accent,” usually means that the 
speaker uses his native rhythm, pitch, 
and intonation. French-speaking 
learners are helped greatly if they 
learn to imitate a native speaker’s 


way of saying “Mother Goose Nursery 


very 





“Sans cailloux” by Berthe 
Gagnon is an excellent text for a 
teacher of French to English-speak- 
ing students. 


Rhymes”. 


It contains songs and 
verses as well as other diction exer- 
well illustrated. 


cises, Recordings 
give students opportunities of hear- 
ing different and 
Churchill's series, “The Progress of 
the War’, Lynn Fontanne’s “White 
Cliffs of Dover”, scenes from “Abe 
Illinois” with Raymond 
Massey as narrator, have all proved 


dialects voices. 


Lincoln in 


of help and were greatly enjoyed by 


the French group. Moving pictures 
about making things where actions 
illustrate the 


used. 


narration were also 


Surprisingly enough one finds that 
a very simple device or an unex- 
pectedly interesting subject matter 
will find high favor and therefore 


vield results. 


One evening when a bad throat 
cold left the teacher with little in- 
spiration or energy for the usual 
activities, free educational advertis- 
ing prepared by the H. J. Heinz Com- 
pany was produced as a basis for the 
lesson. The particular sheet was en- 
titled “How Baby Feeding Progressed 


How 


the ancients “subjected new-born in- 


from Superstition to Science”. 


fants to the ordeal known as salting” 
and a few other old superstitions were 
in the process of being discussed, 
when a tardy student arrived with a 
broad grin on his face. As the teacher 
turned to greet him, he burst forth 
with, “I am a father just now”. The 
tempo and interest in the lesson may 
well be imagined. An incident like 
that is often all that is needed to 
banish the last trace of restraint and 
inhibition. 


Vocabulary 

Edward Sapir has said in his book 
called “The linguistic 
student should never make the mis- 


“Language ’: 


take of identifying a language with 
its dictionary.” Vocabulary building 
is something that has very little suc- 
cess if it is a matter of memorization 
of words. Syntactical and contextual 
meanings vary or modify lexical or 
In the follow- 
ing examples, the word “water” has 


dictionary meanings. 


completely different signification de- 
pending on its position, and the ac- 
companying words. 

“May | 


water ?”” 


cold 


have a glass of 


“The water is cold, today.” 

“Please water the flowers.” 

“The water jug is empty.” 

Both vocabulary and grammar, the 
traditional 


bugbears of language 


classes, must 


context. 
Teachers who lack special training 


be treated in 


for teaching their native tongue as 
a foreign language, have to restrain 
their tendency to use familiar gram- 
matical terminology and explanations 
to illustrate sentence patterns and ex- 
pressions. In the matter of idiomatic 
expressions, literal translations, when 
possible, or comparisons to analogous 
ones in the mother tongue help stu- 
dents get the “feel of the language”. 
A telephone “works” in English and 
it “walks” in French. 


In dealing with problems of speech 
mechanics, material, and devices in 
the second language our main objec- 
tive is always communication. As 
for measuring or evaluating progress, 
perhaps the perspective of time is 
necessary for a fuller realization. On 
the whole the students have been 





graded subjectively by the teachers. 
Reading Ability Tests and the Uni- 
versity of Michigan aural and oral 
perception tests which in the past 
were given to the French-speaking 
groups have been abandoned because 
took too long to administer. 
Now tape recorders are used in both 


they 


classes at the beginning and end of 
the course. Three levels usually re- 


sult from these gradings. 


From the teachers’ point of view 
the standard of achievement of indi- 
viduals and groups is usually propor- 
tioned to the level of mastery in the 
mother-tongue, involving a com- 
plexity of psychological and physio- 
logical factors. Among the students, 
judging themselves subjectively, there 
has been a feeling of appreciable pro- 
gress, as well as a change of attitude 


in using the second language. A feel- 


ing of security and self-confidence in 
individual's ability to 
understand something in 
the second language has been ad- 


each own 


and say 


mitted. 


How far can the problem of com- 
munication in a bilingual community 
With 


the feminine prerogative of answer- 


be helped by these classes ? 


ing a question by a question let me 
ask: how can understanding of the 
problems and the mentalities of other 
language groups be better served than 
by sustained interest and planned 
action? If such classes can be multi- 
plied throughout the country where 
there is a need for them, national 
solidarity and mutual trust will be- 
come more firmly rooted. On an 
international level the confusion that 
reigned at Babel seems to be one of 
the main reasons for world unrest. 





19th Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Course in Painting Course in Singing 
June 25th — July 7th July 2nd — 28th 
Course in Radio Writing and Technique 
August 7th — 18th 
Main Session 
July 10th — August 18th 
Art including professional class, Piano and Piano Technique, Choral 
Music, Strings, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, Ballet, 
Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, Oral French, and Photography. 
A combination of education and recreation 
in the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For Calendar write: 


Director, Department of Extension 
University of Alberta 
Edmonton, Alberta 
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When You Plan Your 
Annual Meeting 


By Agnes Roy 


NNUAL meetings vary 


Some are formal banquets with 


greatly. 
civic dignitaries in attendance; some 
are business meetings of members 
with a series of reports: some are less 
formal evening meetings with a pro- 
to the 
plan. each annual 
it the of 
stocktaking, reporting. and forecast- 
the of the 
organization. 


addition business. 
the 


has 


gram in 
Whatever 
meeting 


in elements 


ing immediate future 

Those who carry responsibility for 
the administration of the organiza- 
tion will decide in what form those 
will be 


imaginative leadership in the past 


elements presented, and 
few years has discovered many ways 
of making this important meeting in- 
teresting. Statistics and reports come 
to life in film strips; a movie is shown 
of one of the organization’s projects; 
a dramatic episode illustrates a 
special point; a panel of speakers 
discusses the highlights of the annual 


feature, however, the planners of the 


report. introducing a_ special 
meeting must not lose sight of the 
fact that this is a business meeting and 
must have on its agenda certain items 
of business as outlined in the by-laws 
of the organization. Business need 


not necessarily be boring, if it is 


carefully planned and transacted with 


despatch. 





Miss Roy 
Director of the National Council 
of the YWCA. 


is Assistant Executive 
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Reports 
\ written he 
pared and made available to the 


report should pre- 
membership and to the community. 


It should 


factual review of the year’s work 


give a clear, concise, 


including a_ financial statement. 
Statistics ' illus- 
trate points in the report, and the 
annual should used 
comparatively to indicate growth or 
the work. Charts 


graphs are useful devices for illus- 


where used should 


statistics be 


decrease in and 
trating the significance of statistics 
and incidentally increase the reada- 
bility of the report. 

Most print 
mimeograph this report which in- 
cludes reports of the various com- 


organizations or 


mittees and reports by the President 
These 
two reports give highlights of the 
past and the forecast for the future. 
(Actual reading of reports should be 
confined to the most important or cut 
out altogether, but if they are not 
read, they should be circulated prior 
to the meeting, and in any case they 
should be in the hands of members at 
the meeting. Time should be allowed 
on the agenda of the meeting for 


and the Executive Secretary. 


members to raise questions growing 
out of their reading of the reports. 
A discussion of reports can be most 
helpful to the organization and 
especially to the incoming officers. 
Elections 
Speaking 
repeatedly 


of 
that 


hear 
in 


ofhicers, we 


participation 





voluntary organizations is excellent 
citizenship training for young people. 
At the same time we also hear within 
these same voluntary organizations 
such statements as: “It’s the same few 
who do all the work every year’; 
“There's a small clique who run 
everything’! “We can’t get any one 
to be recording secretary’; etc., etc. 
Election by ballot with a choice of 
candidates is accepted as the proper 
procedure in most organizations. But 
in many the methods used are poor 
training indeed for casting a ballot 
in a municipal, provincial, or federal 
election. Too often only a_ single 
slate is presented, so that there is no 
choice. Even when there is a choice, 
electioneering, a normal part of any 
real election, is frequently considered 
infra dig. Fortunately this is not 
always true as the following quota- 
tions from a report of Young Adult 
clubs in one YWCA will illustrate: 
“As the members who are to be 
Adult 


Officers are elected in the spring, a 


next year’s Young Council 
program was planned for this elec- 
tion. . . . A campaign for the candi- 
dates was carried out amongst the 
clubs and most of the campaigning 
was carried out at the Saturday 
dances. The Bulletin Board was used 
for pictures and publicity and the 
girls were well informed as to the 
qualifications of each candidate. The 
great evening drew near and each 
candidate began to prepare a speech 
which she was to give just before 
the polls opened for the voting. . . . 
Our Program Chairman spoke to the 
gathering on the meaning of member- 
ship in the Association and then the 
candidates gave their speeches, after 
being introduced by their individual 


sponsors. The speeches were fat 
beyond the highest hopes and expec- 
They 


very 


tations of the staff personnel. 
and we felt 
proud of them as one by one each 
herself 


Following the speeches the members 


were excellent 


girl acquitted nobly. 
polled their votes at one of the three 
polling booths provided and under 
the close scrutiny of the presiding 
officers and Poll Clerks. A singsong 
followed and after the winners of the 
election were announced, each of the 
lucky persons was presented with a 
corsage and congratulated by. the 
President of the Board. . . .” 


Preparations 

All the directives for any effective 
meeting are especially true for any 
annual meeting. The notices are sent 
well in advance. The meeting begins 
and ends on time. The discussion is 
unhurried but does not drag. nor is 
it monopolized by a few members. 

The physical arrangements—-seat- 
ing, lighting, circulation of material 
and provision of equipment for films, 
if used—are all taken care of well 
ahead of time. 

If you have a guest speaker, he 


should be given information about 


your community and organization, 
and biographical information about 
the speaker should be secured for the 
press and the person who will intro- 
duce him. Responsibility should be 
arranged for the transportation of the 
speaker to and from the meeting, for 
seeing that he meets the chairman 
and the person who will introduce 
him before the meeting, and that he 
is neither left to his own devices nor 
monopolized by one person after the 
meeting. 
(Continued on page 40) 





Scanning 


the Mail 


Women in Public Life 
e | 


“Balancing the 


interested in article 


Scale” 


was your 
written by 
.. Is it not a fact 


that women are as a rule more con- 


Lillian Thomson. . 


cerned with social welfare than with 
political activities as such? 

1 feel that we. the 
Canada, lack in particular an ade- 


women of 


quate knowledge of our parliament- 
We need 


to become more familiar with party 


ary system of government. 


organizations, to know more about 
the great leaders past and present, 
How 


women are there who do not know 


both men and women. many 


when our Parliament is in session, 
much less take any real interest in 
what is taking place there? This, | 
lack 


suggest, is where we fail most 


of both education and interest. 


Again it seems easier for women 
to participate in the work of a new 
party 


than it is for them to find a 


place in older systems. For instance, 
in the C.C.F. party several women 
elected to fill a 
Parliament, whereas, in the Liberal 


have been seat in 
party, for example, very few indeed 
have been as yet nominated to con- 


test any riding. 


Mrs. M. MacLean, 


Sydney Mines, N.S 


@ [It was tremendously encouraging 
to read Miss Thomson’s extremely 
fine article and your own timely and 
provocative editorial on “Woman’s 
Place” at the very moment when our 
Canadian Federation of University 
Women’s Committee was going into 
action. .. . It is very encouraging to 
know that a magazine which reaches 
such an alert audience as Foop FOR 
THOUGHT is interested in our small 
beginnings. 
Mrs. Hume Daykin, 
Forest Hill J illage, Toronto. 


Kind Words 
@ In response to your address to the 
readers of your journal, | am one 
who is expressing a deep and full 
satisfaction about the idea of the 
journal and its content. 

I am a Russian farmer educator, 
who worked for about half a century 
for the Adult Education in 
before the Revolution. 


Russia 
So this idea 
is very near and dear to me and | 
read your journal with great interest. 

Adult education is especially need- 
ed for the moment of today. . . . 

I finish my letter by quoting the 
Russian saying: “As long as you live, 
earn’, and telling you my 
wishes: success to your work. 

Mrs. A. Bervy, 
Kingston, Ont. 


best 





Television 


@ | am very negative about tele- 
| am afraid it will kill the 
fast dying occupations of 


vision. 
already 
reading and conversation, What can 
we do to retain some of these indi- 
vidual and creative things! Punch 
shows us the funny side in that 


situation. Good wishes. 


Mrs. Clarke Steele, Toronto. 


Human Rights 


® | think human rights are far too 
much protected, hence murders and 
robberies every day. Some of my 


opinions are attached, you may 


publish them if you wish. 


Jamieson Bone, 


Belleville, Ont. 


“It has long been apparent, though 
not to that 
Suffrage means universal suffering. 


everybody, Universal 


We have long thought that it would 
eventually bring us to our knees. . . . 


Universal Suffrage means that every- 
body is in favor of the other fellou 
paying taxes. 


It means schooling for 
everybody practically from the cradle 
to a consequent early grave and real 
hard work for nobody. . . 

“As soon as the government takes 
hold of and 
management deteriorate. Government 
employees are often thought by the 
public to be dead at their desks, but 
this is seldom the case. 


anything, service 


A govern- 
ment cheque waved in front of them 
usually brings them momentarily to 
life. . 
rubbishy government is either to re- 
strict the vote, which could be done 


. « The only cure for all this 


by all parties being for the country 
instead of their party, or first of all 
by a coalition or national govern- 
ment.” 


Role of Adult Educator 


® This is just a note to tell you 
how much | enjoyed David Smith's 
article in the April issue. 

What he says about the role of 
the adult educator needs to be said 
again and again. Even 
share his theory so often degenerate 


those who 


into mere information givers or activ- 
We have a lot to 
learn about skills in helping 
relate 


ity promoters. 
people 
each othe 
effectively and happily, but the crime 


themselves to 


is that we don’t use what knowledge 
we do have. 

Seldom, if ever, have I seen the 
case presented so simply and clearly. 
Let's hope the article is widely read. 

R. J. Albrant, 
YMCA, Brantford, Ont. 


ANNUAL MEETING 


(Continued from page 38) 


Publicity 

The annual meeting provides a 
not - to- be - wasted opportunity for 
building good public relations. Re- 
ports should be sent to the press 
ahead of the meeting and if possible 
when there is a speaker, copies of his 
script are secured for the press. 

The 


worthy 


more exciting and news- 


your program, the more 
from the 
press and the more ardent will be 
the support for your work of those 
who attended. Annual meetings need 


not be a dull chore. Make them fun! 


attention it will receive 

















Relaxing but Rewarding 


@ Each Man's Son, by Hugh Mac- 
Lennan. Macmillan, Toronto, 1951. 
pp.. 33.00. 

In his latest novel, Each Man’s Son, 
Hugh MacLennan adds Cape Breton 
to his chronicles of Canada series. 
Here the the 
mining village of Broughton which 


18) 


main interest is 
novelist MacLennan brings alive with 
the talents both of poet and a 
draughtsman. You see and hear, feel 


and smell Broughton. Given the tal- 


a 


ent, you could draw a picture of it. 
The rocks, the collieries. the houses 
rise three-dimensional from the 
printed page. 

Before such a vibrant backdrop, it 
is not surprising that mere human 
beings move with pallor. The minor 
characters come alive, not so much 
but as the 
people Broughton. Dr. Dan 
Ainslie. the god of the 
village, loves them and despises them, 
heals 


individual beings. 
of 


as 


as 
angry 


them and dominates them. 


Through his 


sometimes more than human, some- 


his anger and pity, 
times less, the common sufferings of 
flesh and spirit take on an epic 
quality. Dr. Dan soothes a woman 
through a dangerous childbirth. He 
a world to an 
illiterate boy who loses his hands. He 
calms a child as he looks upon the 
contorted agonies of death. Of all 
these Hugh writes 
superbly. 


opens brave new 


MacLennan 


4l 


It is disappointing that the story 
of Each Man’s Son is not equal to its 
setting. Dr. Dan Ainslie’s own sor- 
is that he has no son, that his 
wife Margaret is incapable of pro- 
ducing a child as a result of an 


row 


operation performed on her by him- 
self. There is no suggestion that the 
operation was done at a moment be- 
tween life and death, no explanation 
of why Dr. Ainslie should have acted 
in so unethical a manner. That is an 
unreality is difficult for the 
reader to overcome. 


which 


The unreality persists in Ainslie’s 
relations with his wife, in his covet- 
ing of another man’s son, in his 
selfish and callous plans to take him 
away from his mother. 

When the inevitable tragedy closes 
the home, the epic 
quality of the book shines through 
again. Hugh MacLennan establishes 
beyond a doubt that the wages of sin 
is death. 


in on boy's 


He does not convince the 
reader that the fateful acquisition of 
a small boy is going to turn Dan 
Ainslie and his wife into people. 


THELMA LeECocg. 


@ Zhe Loved and the Lost, by Mor- 
ley Callaghan. Macmillan, Toron- 
to, 1951. 234 pp. $3.00. 

This novel might serve as a warn- 
ing to adult educationists to beware 
how they tamper with complex prob- 
lems like race prejudice. 











The story concerns a young, naive 
and warm-hearted girl in Montreal 
who enjoyed being with Negroes. She 
made friends of many Negroes and 
frequently went by herself to a Negro 
night club to listen to the music and 
watch the people dancing. She was a 
pretty girl with an air of innocence 
that attracted men, both white and 
colored. But because she didn’t fit 
into any of the usual categories, she 
drew down upon herself suspicion, 
jealousy, and hatred. The Negroes 
didn’t know 
because she wasnt other 
white girl they had Her 
interest in them was not that of a 


what to make of her 


like 


known. 


any 


prostitute, a welfare worker or an 
emancipated left-winger. The white 
people, on the other hand, attributed 
her interest in Negroes either to a 
pose or to an exotic sex preference. 
In the end, the girl unconsciously 
stirred up so much bad feeling that 
she was the cause of a race riot in 
the little night club and later was 


brutally murdered. 


The author shows very clearly that 
good intentions are not enough. Rac« 
prejudice is a very complex matte: 
involving the conflict of personali- 
ties, deep-seated passions, and am- 
bition, as well as color and origin. 
The well-meaning person who strives 
to treat everyone as equals may make 
the unpleasant discovery that his 
gesture is misinterpreted. The person 
who steps out of line with socially 
acceptable the 
object of special hatred and vindic- 
tiveness. 


behavior becomes 


This is Morley Callaghan’s first 
novel in fourteen years, and it is his 
best, in this reviewer’s opinion. It 


shows mature thought and dramatic 
skill in building up the story to an 


exciting climax. Perhaps his most 


outstanding earlier novel was “Such 
Is My Beloved”, published in 1934, 


which concerned two prostitutes in 


Toronto and a priest who befriended 
them. The Loved and the Lost is of 
the same genre but it is the better for 
the author’s 


greater maturity and 


experience. R. McK. 

® Local Rag, by Barbara Villy Cor- 
mack. Ryerson Press, 
1951. 234 pp., $3.25. 


Toronto. 


The person who tells this story of 
a fictional Alberta community is 
Emily King, editor of the local news- 
paper inherited from her father. 
Looking over old files of the news- 
paper, she reconstructs the develop- 
ment of the town of Crossroads, and 
tells the story of its citizens through 
“two wars and the troubled years that 
lay between them.” The value of the 
book depends primarily on 
accurately Mrs. Cormack has caught 
the “character” of 
Westen Canada, of the people in 
them, and how vividly she transfers 
the picture to us. 


he Ww 


small towns in 


On both counts the author is suc- 
cessful. Crossroads is recognizable. 
{ should think, to anyone who has 
lived in any of several dozen small 
Alberta communities and most of the 
people are quite believable, even if 
their characterization does not go too 
far beneath the surface. The method 
of the book prevents that, but it does 
allow us to see some of the typical 
crises through which Alberta com- 
munities have passed, and the typical 
endeavors of their residents. 





The ideal which seems to run 
through the narrative is that of com- 
munity service or community respon- 
sibility. In other words. the author 
writes from the point of view of a 
community leader. The reader gets 
the feeling that acceptance by the 
community and the approval of one’s 
fellow-citizens is essential for the 
individual. To some extent this is 
obviously true, but I feel that so 
much emphasis on community appro- 
val is disturbing. Fortunately, | 
think, the community embrace is not 
in fact as warm or as steady as the 
author implies, even in small towns 
of the West. 

The writing is commendably plain 
and direct, even somewhat colloquial. 
A few touches in the dialogue strike 
me as borrowed from _ popular 
American fiction of the folksy kind. 
Few Albertans say “pi-anny” for 
“piano” and the verb “reckon”, 
although in use, is perhaps not as 
common as in the book. The story 
has its fair share of sentiment, but 
this is usually handled with restraint. 

In sum, the book provides a good 
picture of an Alberta town from 
1906 to 1945. The period of the 


depression is perhaps passed over a 
little lightly in comparison with the 


F. W. Peers. 


war years. 


© Cradled in the Waves, by J. T. 
Croteau. Ryerson Press, Toronto, 
1951. 149 pp., $3.25. 

The subject of Cradled in the 
Waves is explained more fully, if less 
poetically, in the subtitle: “The story 
of a people’s cooperative achieve- 
ments in economic betterment on 
Prince Edward Island”. Specifically, 
Dr. Croteau here records the events 





LOCAL 
RAG 


BY BARBARA 
VILLY CORMACK 


Here is a delightful romance 
centring round the newspaper in 
a small Alberta town. This new 
novel gives a vivid picture of the 
West from 1906 to the present 
day. Here are the first churches 
in the village, the first bank, first 
schools, the formation of the 
Provincial Wheat Pool and the 
Co-Operative Creamery. Do not 
miss it. 

“This is indeed the West, and 
the people who move across the 
pages of this book are true 
westerners.” — The Telegram, 
Toronto. 

“A delightful piece of Canadiana.” 
—Lethbridge Herald. ; 

“A story rich in human interest 
... it is in the creation and 
portrayal of these characters that 
Mrs. Cormack has achieved such 
excellent work.” — S. Morgan- 
Powell in The Montreal Star. 

$3.25. 


THE RYERSON PRESS 
TORONTO 














of the thirteen years he spent in 
P.E.I. 1933 and 1946. His 
official position during most of that 
period that of 


economics and sociology at Prince of 


between 


was teacher of 
Wales College, the provincial normal 
school, and St. Dunstan’s University, 
His un- 


jobs, 


a Catholic diocesan institute. 
official — or at least unpaid 
which occupied most of his time, in- 
the 
Island’s Adult Education League, Co- 
operative Union, and Farm Radio 
Forum, and managing director of the 


cluded acting as secretary for 


Credit Union League. 

When Dr. Croteau went to P.E.I. 
Maritime 
sunk in misery and despair. Disease, 


most communities 


were 
squalor, and hunger were common. 
Then the Antigonish Movement be- 
gan to show the people how to help 
themselves. Over the past years we 
have learned much about the work 
of St. Francis Xavier University in 
Nova Scotia, but to most people this 
story of how cooperation developed 
in P.E.1. will be new. 

It will surprise no one when I say 
that this is a very informative book: 
most books about adult education are. 
However, it is also a very entertain- 
ing and amusing book which is 
more unusual. The information comes 
from the detailed account of how Dr. 
Croteau and his colleagues met and 
solved the many problems involved 
in organizing radio series, discussion 
groups, libraries, extension courses. 
cooperatives, and credit unions. The 
entertainment comes from his frank 
and uninhibited description of the 
many amusing incidents that cropped 
up along the way. His writing is 
always vivid and lively, whether he is 


describing how twenty cooperative 


members signed on as crew of an old- 
time schooner to get to Antigonish 
for a convention, or telling how he 
introduced an Anglican clergyman to 
the value of beer as a medium of ex- 
change among the Islanders. Nor 
does he skim over the problems 
created by personal and_ political 
Sometimes he is forth- 
right to the point of bluntness, but he 


is never dull. EpitH FowKeE. 


differences. 


® The Poor Man’s Prayer by George 
Boyle, New York, Harper, 1951. 
(Musson, Toronto). $2.50. 
Alphonse Desjardins was born in 
a poor family. In his own family 
and in his neighborhood he knew at 
first hand the problems that people 
faced in everyday life. Credit 
seemed to be an over-riding problem 
one that bothered them most when 
they had other problems—one that 
kicked them when they were down. 
So Alphonse Desjardins became 
the founder of the Credit Union 
Movement on the North American 
In 1900 he organized a 
“caisse populaire” (“People’s Bank” 
or Credit Union) at Levis, Quebec. 


continent. 


Readers of Foop For THoucut 
will be familiar with the outlines of 
the story of Desjardins (Dec., 1950). 
In The Poor Man’s Prayer, a full- 
length biography in fictional form, 
George Boyle tells the whole story of 
Desjardins as a human being and as 
a founder. It is a warm and dra- 
matic tale. 

It is the story of a man’s conviction 
that poverty has its roots in despair 
and his inspired effort to overcome 
despair, apathy and a very real 
resistance. 

The life of Desjardins could have 


been a dull-as-dishwater, do-gooder 





book, as many economic and social 


biographies are. Instead, George 
Boyle has made it pulse with the life 
and problems of a man who lived 
yesterday. Here is a story you will 


enjoy. CHARLES TOPSHEE 


WORLD COMMUNITY 

@ Canada and the United Nations, 
1950. Department of 
\ffairs, Ottawa. 
1950. No. 1. 
\s indicated in the preface by the 

Hon. L. 

State for 


port. 


External 
Conference Series 


190 pp.., 50 cents. 


B. Pearson, Secretary of 
External Affairs, this Re- 

attempts to put in per- 
spective not only the political and 
military the United 
Nations which are constantly brought 
to our attention, but also the economic 
and social the whole 
United Nations system.” It is a com- 
prehensive survey of the accomplish- 
ments and activities of the UN and 
its Specialized Agencies during 1950. 


activities of 


activities of 


with special emphasis on Canada’s 
participation. 

Mr. Pearson aptly defines the UN 
as “not an entity in itself” but “the 
sum total of the wills of its members 
and of the contributions 
which they are willing to make.” The 
constructive 


combined 


contribution which 
Canada has made, especially to the 
work of the specialized agencies, is 
well here. However. 
Canada’s slowness to ratify some of 
the conventions which her delegates 
have helped to draft should provoke 
her citizens to some soul-searching. 

The opening of the Report gives 
the immediate background of the 
Korean situation and of the pertinent 
difficulties of policy-making. Other 
important facets of political and 
security questions are also brought 


recorded 


up to January of this year. Maps, 
prepared by the Geographical Branch 
of the Department of Mines and 
Technical Surveys, give added study- 
interest to the detail on Korea, 
former Italian colonies, and Kashmir. 

The Report stresses the far-reach- 
ing implications and ramifications of 
the initiation last year of the pro- 
gram of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. 
of the Economic and 
Social Council reflect the hard work 
there entailed. 


Reports on the 
Commissions 


and the United Nations, 
1950, like all government reports, has 


Canada 


in it some measure of self-justifica- 
tion and a touch of “Jack Horner”. 
Consequently, it is advisable to use it 
in conjunction with Everyman's 
United Nations, the recent UN publi- 
cation reviewed last month. In that 
way the danger may be avoided that 
the national will obscure the 
so essential international perspective. 
R. D. Bect. 


view 


FOR LEADERS 
® Leadership of Youth; by Ben Solo- 
mon. Youth Service, Inc.. Putman 

Valley, N.Y. $3.00. 

Adult Education and Youth-Serv- 
ing Agencies will find this book a 
valuable resource. The theme of the 
book is that leadership is an objective 
in education; it can be learned: and 
it implies action. 

One of the most valuable sections 
is entitled “Leadership in General.” 
Here the writer distinguishes clearly 
between the instructor and the leader. 
The quotation, “it’s not what the boy 
does to the wood, but what the wood 
does to the boy”, illustrates the over- 


all aim of leadership, which is to help 








young people to become better citi- 
zens, rather than merely to increase 
their skills and football 
heroes and experts in weaving. 


develop 


The writer points up the necessity 
that Adult Youth- 
Serving Agencies should select lead- 


Education and 
ers who can work with groups. Such 
leaders help the groups to decide 
upon acceptable goals and to take 
action toward the achievement of 
these goals. 

Mr. Solomon addresses himself to 
four types of leaders: the program 
leader who works directly with the 
the supervisor who has an 
indirect relation to the groups; the 
agency executive who administers the 
the board members whose 
function it is to make policy for the 
agency. 


groups; 


agency; 


In discussing these four 
types of leadership, the writer uses 
case histories, accompanied by clear 
summaries and the raising of perti- 
nent questions. These questions and 
case illustrations would be extremely 
useful as a basis for discussion of 
leadership responsibilities at Board, 
Staff and 


Volunteer meetings. 


Committee, Program 


Leadership of Youth is a remark- 
ably clear analysis of what leadership 
is and written in a 
simple style which will commend it- 
self to many leaders of youth. 


JEAN CAMPBELL. 


is not, and is 


® Speak with Ease, by Russell Con- 
well Ross. D. Van Nostrand Co.. 
Inc., Toronto, 1950. $2.75. 
“You need not be a genius to 
develop ideas which will make you 
more valuable to yourself and the 
society of which you are a part. You 
owe it to yourself, your business 


connections or your profession to be 


able to present your ideas so that 


others will listen and take action”, 
admonishes Russell Conwell Ross, 
author of a practical little speech 
manual, Speak with Ease. 

The contribution which Mr. Ross 
makes to the somewhat abundant 
material now coming off the press in 
the interest of better speech, is his 
explicit for organizing 
effective oral 
speak-with-ease 
the 
has 


- direction 
thoughts 
presentation. 
method is centered around 
“Scattergram”, the name 
coined for notation of random ideas 
in speech planning. This approach is 
not new, but Mr. Ross’s illustrations 
of how random ideas can be 
organized into clear-cut, logical se- 
quences is helpfully concrete. Like- 
wise, his examples of speech intro- 
ductions and conclusions will un- 
doubtedly be very useful to neophyte 
speech makers. 


for 


His 


one’s 


he 


Since it is a comparatively new 
realization that everyone is a speech 
maker in the oral world of today, 
Mr. Ross’s book should prove valu- 
able to those who have awakened to 
their responsibilities. There are 
practical suggestions for understand- 
ing and overcoming stagefright. With 
considerable satisfaction to this 
reader, Mr. Ross not only stresses the 
need for clear thinking, but also the 
stimulation of original titles, capti- 
vating introductions, well-turned con- 
clusions and image-building illustra- 
tions. Program chairmen should be 
more efficient and effective after read- 
ing chapter seven of Speak with Ease. 

One will need to look elsewhere 
for adequate treatment of voice pro- 
duction and the physical aspects of 





speech making, although some sug- 
gestions are offered for improved 
emotional expression under “Gestur- 
ing” and “Skilled Emphasis”. 

Speak with Ease is a practical 
handbook with many bright and right 
ideas. * HeLen TUCKER. 
THREE PAMPHLETS 
@ The Theory and Practice of Co- 

operation, by F. W. Ransom and 

R. D. Chase. 30 pp. 25c. 
® Credit Unions, by J. M. Parsey, 

R. D. Chase, D. G. Reimer. 48 pp. 

Cooperative Services, Legislative 

Bldg.. Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

These two prepared 
especially for the use of study groups 
in Manitoba, should be useful short 
texts for persons or groups anywhere 
who seek fundamental grounding in 
the principals of cooperatives and 
credit They are brightly 
written and illustrated, have questions 
for discussion at the 


25c. 
pamphlets, 


unions. 


end of each 
section, and a list of references for 
further study. They are frankly pro- 
motional; the writers believe in co- 
operation, not only as a source of 
self-help to individuals, but as a hope 
for the future of a free and demo- 
cratic world. 


® Labour 
survey by David Smith. Canadian 
Association for Adult Education, 
340 Jarvis St.. Toronto, 40 pp. 35e. 


Education in Canada, a 


The research for this report was 
made possible by a special grant from 
the Carnegie Corporation to the 
CAAE. The purpose of the research 
was, according to the introduction, 
twofold: to gather sufficient infor- 
mation to provide an overall picture 
of labor Canada; to 
arouse interest and, if possible, to 
inspire joint action by labor bodies 
in the interests of labor education. 


education in 


This was a large order, quite ob- 
viously impossible to fill definitively 
at one stroke. Nevertheless, this re- 
port should go a long way to fill a 
serious gap in our knowledge of adult 
education in Canada and to provide 
a point of departure for further ad- 
vances. The most original section of 
the report is that with 
“Purposes and Methods in Labor 
Education.” 
other 


dealing 


If the report serves no 
purpose than to stimulate 
thoughtful controversy on this sub- 
ject, its preparation and publication 
will be well justified. 
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Winner: 
APRES LE BAGNE 


Special Award: 


SITZMARKS THE SPOT 


Special Commenda- 
tions: 
WEEKLY NEWSREEL 


CANADIAN CAMEO 
SERIES 

LES ANCIENS 
CANADIENS 


Winner: 

FEELING OF 
DEPRESSION 

Honorable Mention: 

THE OYSTER MAN 


Special Awards: 
WINTER ANGLING 
IN COMFORT 


FAMILY TREE 
THE FIGHT: SCIENCE 
AGAINST CANCER 


Special Commenda- 
tions: 


LOOK TO THE FOREST | 


TREES AREA CROP 

SERIES ON CHILD 
DEVELOPMENT 

BUFFOONS 


POWER OF PENNIES 


A FRIEND AT THE 
DOOR 


Canadian Film Awards 


f 


THEATRICAL 


Producer 
NFB 


Associated 
Screen News 


Canadian 
Paramount News 


Associated 
Screen News 
NFB 


Citation 
. depicts with insight and honesty the re- 
habilitation problems of a released prisoner, and 
is highly rated for its acting and direction. 


outstanding job in handling a comedy 
theme ... 


. @ unique contribution to public information 
in Canada by providing a Canadian editor and 
giving special treatment to all its Canadian 
subjects. 

. general and continuing standards of pro- 
duction. 

. novel and skilful use of engravings and 
paintings to depict early struggles of French- 
Canadian pioneers. 


NON-THEATRICAL 


NFB 


NFB 


Cine-Photography 
Branch, Province 
of Quebec 
NFB 
NFB 


NFB 
Crawley Films 
Graphic Associates 


Crawley Films 
NFB 


. a delicate theme handled with great skill, 
sensitivity and understanding. 


. for direction, photography and imaginative 
handling of a seemingly unpromising subject. 


: an example of expert handling of a 
‘tourist” film and excellent photography under 
difficult conditions. 

outstanding animation and musical score. 

splendid representation of a significant 
social problem and proficiency in all elements of 
film art. 


interesting and differing treatments of 


conservation theme. 


. experimental film on puppets. 

. excellent example of a sponsored film. 

. comprehensive and well-photographed treat- 
ment of rural social services in British Columbia. 
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Honourable Mention: 


FRONTIERSMEN—Emmanuel J. Hever for British and Foreign Bible Society 
_.. film story of the activities of field men in Canadian West. 


PARKING ON THIS SIDE—Roy Little and Michael Sanouillet for University of Toronto Film Society 
. experimental film of imagination and enterprise. 


A SCREEN TOUR OF CANADA 


(All these films were made by the National Film Board) 


North Shore, 1950, 30 min. 


of life on the barren North Shore of 


A picture 


the St. Lawrence, and of the changes 
taking place in this area as its re- 
Against the back- 
ground of a harsh and hostile land 
the signs of a new era for the North 


sources are tapped, 


Shore appear in dramatic relief: the 

introduction of powerful modern 
machines in the lumber camps, the 
building of a new hospital, the growth 
of towns around mills and factories 
in the wilderness, and the arrival of 
equipment for the iron mines. 

The Cliff Hangers, 1950, Canada Carries 
On Series. 11 min.—Over a gleaming 
ice field and up steep cliffs of bare 
rock the camera follows members of 
the Alpine Club of Canada to stand 
at last on a never-before-climbed peak 
in the Canadian Rockies, Before they 
set out we are introduced to the 
climbers’ basie equipment and learn 
the use of the rope and ice axe. Excite- 
ment mounts with the Alpinists as 
they leap gaping chasms, inch their 
way along icy ledges and drag them- 
selves up what looks like a sheer wall 
of rock. 

From Tee to Green, 1950, 12 min. A 
tour of fine Canadian golf courses, 
from Newfoundland to Vancouver 

Island. Setting out to hitch-hike across 


the country a youngster earns his way 


by caddying at courses in each prov- 
ince, including the courses in such 
national parks as Prince Albert and 
Banff, 

Sailing In Canada, 1950, 11 min. The 
thrill of sailing as it is enjoyed in 


Canadian waters from the Atlantic to 





the Strait of Georgia. To the rollick- 
ing accompaniment of sea_chanties, 
the film takes us cruising up the St. 
Lawrence, on the Great Lakes, in 
Muskoka waters, on Lake Winnipeg 
and off Canada’s Pacifie coast. Popu- 
lar types of sailboat are shown in 
action, and we catch glimpses of 
famous races. 


Holiday in Manitoba, 1950, 11 min. 


A summer vacation at Riding Moun- 
tain National Park in Manitoba means 
a happy outing for the whole family, 
since accommodations and _ facilities 
for all sorts of sports are provided 
here in a setting of great natural 
beauty. A glimpse of the Park’s birds 
and bison suggests the wildlife that 
flourishes here, while pictures of Clear 
Lake and of shady bridle paths offer 
samples of the fine scenery. 


Historic Highway—Lower Canada, 1950, 


17 min. In the steps of Canada’s 
earliest explorers and settlers we fol- 
low the St. Lawrence from Gaspe to 
Lachine, visiting en route the scenes 
of colorful incidents in the history of 
New France. In Montreal, we see 
modern MeGill University as well as 
the Chateau de Ramezay, now a mus- 
eum for relics of the city’s early days. 


Historic Highway—Upper Canada, 1950, 


18 min. Battles long ago in Canada’s 
troubled past are recalled in a tour of 
historic sites from Chrysler’s farm on 
the St, Lawrence to Ambhertsburg on 
the Detroit River. This trip takes us 
through the lovely countryside bor- 
dering the upper St. Lawrence and 
lower Great Lakes. 











THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WESTERN ONTARIO 
LONDON, CANADA 


Summer School 
July 2nd to August 11th, 1951 


1. Courses for the Permanent 
First Class Certificate, for 
the General Course B.A. 
and the B.A. Course for 
Teachers of Elementary 


Schools. 


. Special courses in Art, In- 
dian Archaeology, Physical 
Education, Religion, Thea- 
tre Arts, etc. 


For Further Information 
Write to the Director 








STELLA GRIER’S 
SUMMER STUDIO 


July Ist to Sept. 2nd 


This Fine Art Centre situated in the 
heart of the beautiful Kawarthas 
gives the hobbyist and the more 
advanced Art student an opportun- 
ity to study under the direction of 
capable instructors. 


CLASSES IN 
Landscape Portrait 
Figure Still Life 


Teacher’s credits obtainable for the 
Province of Ontario 
For further information write 


STELLA GRIER A.R.C.A. 
KAWARTHA PARK P.O., ONT. 





QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


KINGSTON 


- ONTARIO 


SUMMER SCHOOL — July 4 to August 16, 1951. 


Spend the hot weeks of summer on Queen’s cool, tree-shaded campus 


which overlooks Lake Ontario. 


You also will enjoy the social activities, 


sports, summer theatre and new friendships of Summer School. 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS — 


Drama and Radio Workshop: July 4- August 16. 


Painting: July 4- August 16. 
Ballet: July 4- August 16. 


Music: July 4- August 16. 


Public Speaking: July 4- August 16. 
Classroom Dramatics: July 4 - July 25. 


Puppetry: July 26- August 16. 


Modern English Writers: July 26 - August 16. 
Special Course on Films and Community Leadership: August 4- 


August 9. 


For further information write to the Department 
of Extension, Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 
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